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TON IRON WORKS. 


BOLTS AND NUTS. 


Ww: are now manufacturing these goods at our Works at Boonton, N. J.—In the manufacture of the Nuts, tho 
patented device of the “Double Punch,” viz, two punches operating from opposite sides towards the 
centre of the Nut, forces into the body of the Nut most of the Iron which in all other processes is punched 
out,and also condenses the Iron around the Bolt hole, thus ensuring the greatest strength in the Screw 
Thread, and making a Nut SUPERIOR TO ANY made by hand or the ordinary machine processes. In size 
they are made according to the standard approved and adopted by our best Machinists and Engine Builders. Tho 
mode of making Bolts is such as to produce an upset solid head, perfectly true on all sides, and of uniform 
size. Tho Iron used is of our own manufacture, and we guaranty it of superior quality. 
We invite consumers to make trial of them, and will furnish SAMPLES and PRICE LIST on application. 


FULLER, LORD & CO., 


187 & 139 GREENWICH Sr. 
NEV YoResz. 





























Aonzis K. Jesup. 


M.K. JESUP & COMP’Y, 


RAILWAY AGENTS & BANKERS, 
44 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


NEWVVT YORE, 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
Foreign and American Railroad Iron, 


AND ALL MATERIALS NECESSARY FOR THE 
Construction, Equipment & Operating of Railways. 
RAILWAY AND OTHER SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Elther privately or at the Board of Brokers. 


A. S. & A. G. WHITON, 
132 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN . 


RAILROAD IRON, 


LOCOMOTIVES 
CHAIRS, SPIKES AND 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES GENERALLY. 


AL8O ( 
NEGOTIATORS OF SECURITIES. 


Ss. B. BOWLES, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


RAILROAD 
SUPPLIES 


No. 12 GOLD STREET, 
(Between PLATT and MAIDEN LANE,) 


NEV Y¥YoRsk. 
RAILROAD SUPPLIES. 


CHARLES T. GILBERT, 
No. 64 Exchange Place, 


NEWVV YO 


FE Pen for, and prepared to furnish at manufacturers’ 


RAILROAD IRON, 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


RAILROAD CARS, 


CAR WHEELS, 
AXLES, CHAIRS, 


SPIKES, TOOLS, 


ETc. HTC. 
All inquiries in reference to the ahove articles will receive 











Joun Kennepy. | 


GEO. M. FREEMAN, 
RAILROAD 


SUPPLIES 


No. 107 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Railroad Materials, Locomotive and Car Findings, 
MACHINERY AND MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 
: MINERS’ TOOLS, ETC. 
: Bo” COTTON WASTE. 

WHITE AND YELLOW CAR GREASE, 
LOCOMOTIVE BRASS WORE, 


Baggage Checks, Barrows, etc., etc., 


RAILROAD LANTERNS, SIGNAL LIGHTS, 
STEAM GAUGES, COCKS AND WHISTLES, 
INDIA RUBBER HOSE PACKINGS, ETC. 
LANTERNS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
ENGINE, STATION, AND SIGNAL BELLS, 
&hS Superior Car Upholstery, etc. .¢% 
AGENCY OF THE KEROSENE OIL COMPANY 
es” Orders solicited, promptly filled, and forwarded with 
despatch and care at the manufacturers’ lowest prices. 


SWITCH LOCKS, 
CAR PADLOCKS, 


BAGGAGE CHECKS. 


(In ordering Locks, send key by mail to have Locks to match.) 


WILLIAMS & PAGE, 





RAILROAD SUPPLIES, 


67 WATER S8T., BOSTON. 


RICHARD DUDGEON, 


MACHINIST, 


24 COLUMBIA ST., NEW YORK, 
yor respectfully inform his friends and the public 
that he has removed to his new Building No. 24 
Columbia Street, 
where he is prepared to 
furnish 


Hydraulic Jacks, 
of from 4 to 150 tons 
lifting power. PULL- 
ING JACKS of differ- 
ent sizes, 


Hydraulic Presses 

H PLATENS. 
Hydraulic Punches 
for punching iron from 
three-eighths to 1 inch 
thick. Force Pumps 
for Hydraulic Presses. 
Force Pumps for test- 
ing tubes, cylinders.etc 


STEAM CARRIAGES for good nard roads— 
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Squirting Oil Cans, also Danver’s Patent Steam Hammer 





A. BRIDGES & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


RAILROAD AND‘CAR 


FINDINGS 


AND MACHINERY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
64 COURTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


RAILROAD AXLES, WHEELS AND CHAIRS, 


SPIKES, BOL Ts, 
~. NUTS, WASHERS, 
CAR, SHIP AND BRIDGE BOLTS. 
IRON FORGINGS OF VARIOUS KINDS, ETC., ETC. 
STEE:: AND RUBBER SPRINGS, 
LOCOMOTIVE AND HAND LANTERNS, 
PORTABLE FORGES AND JACK SCREWS, 
COTTON DUCK FOR OAR COVERS, 
BRASS AND SILVER TRIMMINGS. 


Also, Sole Agents for the Manufacturers of Oar Head Linings, 


Orders for the purchase of goods on commission, aside from 
our regular business, respectfully solicited. 


ALBERT BRIDGES. JOEL ‘C. LANE. 





NEW YORK AGENCY 
M. W. BALDWIN & CO.’ 
Locomotive Works, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GILEAD A. SMITH, 


207 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Fulton st... NEW YORK. 


RAILROAD IRON 


Of Approved English and American Makers, 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 
AND 
FURNISHINGS 
FOR CONSTRUCTION OR MAINTENANCE OF 
RAILWAYS, 


ON COMMISSION. 
STOCKS and BONDS 


NEGOTIATED PRIVATELY, 
OR AT THE BOARD OF BROKERS. 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
PITTSBURG, FORT WAYNE & CHICAGO R, R. CO. 


REFERENCES : 





. Epear Tomson, Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
| . VaNDSGRirt, Orange and Alexandria R. B. Oo. 
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Railroads in Texas. 

About the last of January we gave the number 
of miles of railroad completed in the State, which 
was in the aggregate as follows: in operation 399, 
graded 177 ; increase in four months 45, graded 
46. The amount now completed and graded is as 
follows, as near as we can learn : 


In operation. Graded ahead. 


Eastern Texas........ 20. 24 20 
Texas and New Orleans.... 108 ‘ 
Galveston and Houston .... 50 oe 
ROS 25 
Buffalo, B. B. & C......... 75 10 
Houston & T. C.......000. 82 18 
ashington County ....... 22 i 
San Antonia & M. G....... 25 ne 
Houston, T. & Tyler ...... as 2 
Southern Pacific .. .... .... 27 20 
Memphis, El. P. & P...... .. ae 
Wate vive Need nce 145 
Total 1st January. ....399 177 
Stns sens dommes 65 Decrease.. 32 


Thus it will be seen that our railroad men have 
Completed 65 miles in the last five months, by far 
the largest amount of railroad ever completed in 
the same length of time in this State. The whole 
amount completed since the 1st of September last 
18 110 miles,—Houston, Tezas, Telegraph. 


Chicago and Rock Island Railroad. 

The following is the official list of the new 
Board of Directors of the Chicago and Rock Island 
Railroad: Henry Farnham, Chicago, IIl.; John F, 
Tracy, Chicago, Ill. ; Theodore 8, Faxton, Utica, 
N. Y.; John B. Jervis, Rome, N. Y.; Robert A. 
Forsyth, Newburg, N. Y.; Ebenezer Cook, Daven- 
port, Ind.; Nathan Peck, New Haven, Conn.; 
Thos. C. Durant, New York; David Dows, New 
York; Francis H. Tows, New York ; C. W. Durant, 
New York; Edward W. Dunham, New York; 
Clark Durant, New York. 


Cotton and the Cotton Manufacture. 
(Continued from p. 443.) 


In 1860 raw cotton was shipped from the United 
States, to the countries following, viz. : 


Lbs. Value. 

Russia .....cccecee- 21,698,064 $2,644,514 
Sweden and Norway 11,662,859 1,306,071 
PEN. cove cane 12,081,532 1,289,645 
Bremen .......---. 53,638,767 5,873,469 
Other German Ports, 352,227 42,477 
Holland .....0-.... 12,757,603 1,403,132 
Belgium........... 14,800,474 1,590,806 
England.... ....... 1,215,104,929 129,496,795 
Scotland .... .s.... 18,018.395 2,016,606 
REM bhdd ace eee 31,018,458 3,415,379 
GIRTANAT voce cece. 3,192,256 354,375 
COMER 6 accsiccceice 1,380,285 138,075 
Other British N. A. 

Possessions .. .... 5,084 728 
British West Indies . 6,800 340 
France on the Atlan- 

EO vcua:c0nd canqse 281,281,093 31,788,763 
France on the Medi- 

terranean .... .... 2,686,241 264,956 
Spain on the Atlantic 2,529,105 296,150 
Spain on the Medi- 

terranean.... .... 41,492,728 4,972,274 
CIN cect. coud neces 11,429 1,119 
Portugal .... ... mate 151,061 15,309 
TOE 5646 ace aaa 575 100 
Sardinia........... 25,111,857 2,775,927 
Two Sicilies ....... 1,907 ,843 203 628 
7 ee re 7,471,499 813,074 
POI 60s dalanin a+ 9,043,377 1,076,150 
Venezuela ......... 1,418 168 
WOON 626s. ise. 33,941 4,073 
QING: cuss ilecdinc vin 252,448 22,449 





Lbs. 1,767,686,338 $191,806,555 
The export of cotton, manufactured from the 
United States, to foreign countries, in 1860, was 





as follows, viz. : 








Russia in Europe. ,..... weeees e+ ees $6,673 
Buiasia 1. BGO < .. cece cece cece cece see 100 
Swedish West Indies.... ..2. sees eseee- 2,828 
DIGMMREETS 66 cc cece cece cece cece cscs cece 364 
Danish West Indies .... .........see0.- 118,298 
PRE neue eens cove once sece céanéee SEE 
WRONMEG 6b S hiids cide scaicecdl dest Meta tO 
Dutch West Indies .... .... 22+. sees eee 30,645 
ee ne a eee eee ee ee 
Dutch Bast Indies 2... cece cece cece esse 115,971 
nearer Se oeue aiee.oaee 
TNE fics cence secdcc os cocci secede SER 
Geetha sisi id. iii eccc sessions SSS 
GONG 6 dvciv enn cane gee eucnaneeede-as 4,114 
Malta.... seeeee +008 eee ee ee eee 879 


Ser dene ee 
Other British North American Possessions 379,596 


British West lndies...........2 +00.--. 29,872 
sition HamGeraes 6aciicdewcdsce pisdente 25,819 
Beteieh Guleee ccc conc. coco cede cove.cos” eee 
British Possessions in Africa....... 5,404 
DPGUNENE AUEUUEE Gd ic Gace écus aces adeen 57,750 
British East Indies .... .... .... se... 496,876 
France on the Atlantic ........ ..s. 5,707 
France on the Mediterranean .......... 4,481 
French North American Possessions.... 15,290 
WHOMIGN WOGW BINION cece kccc edue aaveces 696 
French Possessions in Africz.......... 4,403 
Spain on the Atlantic ..........s...... ~*~ 178 
CNTY SIGE das 1004. sc00. dans saqmas 1,969 
Phillippine Islands .... .........-..++. 166,390 
UTNE Wale Wied sake dken deve daccd vaces 107,595 
COMO RI ict Sic sde cous ae aes 8;510 
PONGUOO cnncen ocd cabevcucedenspnedetes 71 
Cape de Verde Islands .... .... «22. see 3,664 
NE Caee 406. 4600.00Ke.49e0,geen due 9,883 
oe Rt cemaaedadaudes 4,143 
Ww GG. vin'dds, fad Seven dds Ted 1,656 
Ratha te Bee: sie cick dct cseeisene 28,622 
Pestiey it Asia. «o60.<0<o cone cannce. pee: MEO 
NN cade RaddiédakaakeAcadudessn cae 2,360 
Rene? HUstG BU ANNS anus case cece cdeee 931,062 
AGU Seed ceded ppedeiddve bddsi de USRe 227,717 
ame TN 66s csislinde edd mrowmidac 8,342 
ERE Re Pe ns OP Ee OEE. ee 641,880 
Central Republic .... .... ....00 «+ 46,698 
PRO COND cege.cage.cccersece hena.cete 109,932 
(VONGMMUIE iso sds 655. Ses CA 63,064 
OE 6c dala diiids scceeselessiiibed 001 651,467 
REBUN: cpocianis vods decdcqdeeted eens ee 
GR AI buds. cicin thahdinded Tandon 102,834 - 


OBI 20.00 cove ccee coes 


dtte e66n-eede. case 
BUY fuids 0d 334 TE 


Ao ccs es 


eender i.6i%. 60) td. Gosastuel. vase. 150 
Sandwich Islands .... .... kdivwiddiers Ga 
Other Islands in the Pacific ...... entuenies ieee 
Japan ihe «tee seGdeetnemne daeeddaeal 124 
EE Gods, dose cae dace ottn nude ates .. 8,897,860 
Other Ports in Asia ...............2.. | 17,688 
Whale Fisheries ...... 1... ..02 eeeeese 426 


$10,934,796 
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We imported in 1860 cotton manufactures from 
the ‘several countries, viz : § 
Rus ia seee cee ceeeee eeeeee eeee eene aa <4 
Danish West Indies,... eeee eevee eee 5 
Hamburg eeeee eeee eeee CeCe Cee Fate 1,079,591 
Bremen eeer cee eee eee eee ee eee e 2,288,942 


RINE 5 000 voce 00.00.0000 00608 Sicthile 4,712 
Belgium ee ee eee Cee ee eee ee SESH Ce 47,857 
England eeee e8 Oe ceee eee seteeee B88 24,767,157) 
EE nvbe 0c.c0en code nose dees bekk “EERE 


Ireland... COC eee ++ cebees C288 ceeese 86,860; " t 

Canada COOP cee see +s cosas cose sees ee 988 1812 gave the cotton manufacture its first great 
pawl Sol me a bees bene ne a impulse. In 1800{the cotton consumed in the 

ritis OE BID so Ninnls006 c00000-0 i 

iin... .............. - SAMeOREnees ire rerywenece *7** sosoee Se meee 
British East Indies ...... .... ..eese- Wis BG10 «ick conch ce, «uc aoc cocese 180008. # 
France on the Atlantic...........--- 2,864,136 iia esate sens eee 90,000 “ 
France on the Mediterranean .... .... 117 7 
Spain do. do. enh ews 83 
Cuba *eeee Ceee eer C8ee eee COee Cee © 116 
Dh inc Senk Sup bee kbee Anne ase 146 
Tuscany .... eeee eeee ee ee ee ee eeeee ee 63. 
Hayti.... Sees eee eeeeee Feet eeeeee + 60 
Mexico ee e@ee se eee £888 ©8288 eee £888 171,977 
New Grenada.. bseRbkieben ales o> 27,157 


Venezuela eeee ceee £008 £088 8 08 £888 © 279 
hili.... eeere coos eee ceeeee £888 £808 109 
Islands in the Pacific ........ .....-. 586 


DNS GSS Tabs S654 235k DADE EERE DKS 


ESSE per te 2,955 


$32,659,014 


The figures and tables heretofore given show, 
that, while producing the. bulk of all the cotton 
raised, the United States, comparatively speaking, 
manufacture a trifling portion of it in value. The 
people of the United States, at this time, own 
more merchant ships, have built. more miles of 
railway than any other people; and made greater 
progress in material prosperity than any other 
nation, during the Jast 10 years. But they have 
failed to make progress in manufactures like 
Great Britain. The United States cotton manu- 
facture developed rapidly daring such period as 
it enjoyed the favor of Congress, and has suffered 
in competition with the superior skill and greater 
capital of England, when this favor has been 
withdrawn, . The want of a continued and uni- 
form American policy, has been the source of our 
weakness asa government. 


Looking, therefore, at the facts concerning the 
cotton culture and its manufacture, the important 
question for the people of the United States, is: 
“Shall we manufacture our own cotton, or send it 
to other countries, to be the means of enriching 
them at our expense?” The history of the cotton 
manufacture in the Uniied States will show, that 
the members of Congress have had very inade- 
quate notions of its value and importance; and 
that the legislation of the country has been, in the 
main, for the benefit of the foreign manufacturer, 
and adverse to home industry. 

The first cotton mill in the United States was 
erected at Pawtucket, Rhode Island; by the late 
Samuel Slater, in 1790, He came over from Eng- 
land, in response to the advertisement of a Penn- 
sylvanian society, for a machine to spin cotton. 
The laws of England, at that time, prohibited the 
exportation of machinery from that country, and 
all attempts to procure models of Arkwright’s 
patents, were frustrated by the vigilance of the 
revenue officers of. England, who seized certain 
models‘procured by Mr. Ringold of Philadelphia, 
after they were ready for shipment, and they be- 
came forfeited to the crown. 

This led to the advertisement which attracted 





{cotton mills running 31,000 spindles. 
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[the attention of Slater, a pupil of Arkwright, 
who, at the age of 22 came to America bringing 
neither mode! nor machine, From his: memory 
However, he produced a water frame with 24 
spindles, on which yarn of the fineness of 40 was 
spup,.and. a mill was forthwith erected. for its 
tmanufactute, -A second cotton mill was built, ix 
1795, a third in 1803. In 1810, there were 62 
The war of 


In 1816, Capital employed was.... $40,000,000 
Cotton consumed ..... 27,000,000 ‘Tbs. 
Cloth manufactured .81,000,000 yards, 

The peace of 1815 prostrated the cotton manu- 
facture, and the cheaper English goods destroyed 
the sale of American cottons till the tariff policy 
enabled them to recover. 

The policy of the government, in reference to. 
cotton goods, is shown by the various tariff acts. 
The duties on cotton fabrics are stated in the fol- 
lowing table taken from the Merchants’ Magazine 
for May, 1861, p. 564, as follows, viz. : 

Duty on 

Cotton, goods. 
ecow Oper cent. 


Date of Act. 
1789, July 4.4... .... 


1700, Arnauast 10 000 coves ce coct-cocs. 196 

1792, May 2.... eeaee cere cee eee ite 6s 
1704, Jone 7... wo onde ddog bead eee es 
1797, Match Bis o05 ccce cone cdae cess lT 3g: 
1804, March.26: 0 aise soeciense 0520. “ 
1812, (war tariff, duties doubled . --40 ¥: 
1816, April 27 ....... 0 00.00 cece cece 25 = 
1824. BURY GR Wiser seevisseseece-qeencae ug 
1828, May: 19> .... soo. scoe seve cove edD " 
1832, July ME. 55 Wass 0005 80K o000 MB " 
1838, March 2 (compromise tariff) My « 
1841, September 11.... 0.26 woos wees 20 <3 
1842, en _ 
1846, August 6...... secece cove cove 25 sg 
SUE ML Tc nus. abe ness cees-0ss ae se 
1861; March 2 ..... .000 0 sent eeee cree " 


* When the duty exceeds 20 per cent., to be re- 
duced biennially till it shall cease after 1842, 
The change from a home valuation, to ad 
valorem duties, in 1846, brought into practice the 
low valuation in England, which operated so dis- 
astrously on all cotton manufactures from 1846 
and onward. From 1816.to 1833-’5, the cotton 
manufacture flourished, gradually reducing the 
price of cotton fabrics by the active competition 
it excited, till the Compromise tariff of 1833 re- 
duced the manufacturing industry of the nation 
to comparative bankruptcy, and brought on the 
panic and financial revulsion, which culminated 
in the suspension of specie payments by the Banks 
in 1837. 

The cotton manufacture revived again, under 
the tariff of 1842. National bankraptcy was suc- 
ceeded by plenty from 1842 to 1846 till the fam- 
ous “Revenue tariff” of 1846 struck a staggering 
blow at the industry of the nation. The Califor- 
nia gold discovery of 1847, and the vast supply 
following it, averted for a while the inevitahle-re- 
vulsion, following too large an importation of 
foreign goods. This revulsion finally came upon 
the country in 1857. A decline in the price of 
cotton followed the panic of 1857. This has en- 
abled our cotton manufacturers to recover in part 
the ground previously lost. The tariff of 1861 


| manufacture, and its permanence as a policy will 
eusure a rapid increase of home production anj 
a@ Comparatively steady reduction of prices, The 
return. to specific duties on the finer qualities of 
cotton fabrics will protect the country from 
undervaluations heretofore regarded as a matter 


of ¢onrse at the English custom house, 


The lack of manufactures, in 1812, revealed the 
weakness of our position, as a nation, and led to 
the protective policy.of 1816, first:inaugurated by 
Mr. Cathoun and his associates in Congress. The 
suffering of the nation was great io maintain. 
ing the war, but the lesson taught us, our ability 
to manufacture all fabrics required for ordinary 
consumption, was of far greater value, than the 
cost of the war. 

In the judgment of the most intelligent manu. 
facturers in the United States, had the tariff of 
1882, or even that of 1812, been continued to this 
time, the increase of cotton yoods would have 
been mainly confined to the United States, In. 
stead of this, the great development of this branch 
of industry bas been in the British Isles as al. 
ready shown. 

The comparative consumption of cotton in the 
two countries, is shown in the following table: 


1842. 18650, 1860, 

Lbs. Lhs. Lbs. 
United St.. 104,997,200 260,736,650 450,011,962 
G’t Britain,473,976,400 588,200,000 1,140,510,112 


The value of the cotton manufactures’ of the 
two countries, in 1860, however, is estimated as 
follows, viz.: 


United States ..... voce cee $96,807,307 
Great Britain - 402,486,018 


These approximate results are ascertained, by 
adding to the price of raw cotton in the United 
States, 10.85 cents per lb. in 1860, the cost of 
manufacturing, 8.44 cents per lb., according to 
the ratio of cost as shown by returns of the cen 
sus of 1850, This would make the cost of mant- 
factured cottons, 19,29 cents per Ib. in the United 
States, in 1860, against 35.29 cents per Ib. in Great 
Britain. 

As each pound of cotton consumed in England, 
in 1859, was valued at 35,29 cents after its manu 
facture, by applying the same price to the quar 
tity consumed in 1860, 1,140,510,112 35.29 gives 
$402,486,018 as the value of the cotton manufac: 
ture of the British Islands for 1860. 


The export price of cotton averaged 11.3 cents 
per Ib. in the United States in 1850. The returns 
of the manufactures for 1856 make the price of it 
14.1 cents per lb. If to this you add as the cost 
of manufacture 10.06 cents per Ib. on the basis of 
57 per cent. for raw cotton, and 43 per cent. for 
the labor added, according to the returns of 1850, 
and the cost of manufactured cottons would be 
24.07 cents per Ib. in the form of fabrics. App! 
this price to the cotton consumed in 1860, 450; 


011,962 Ibs. 24.07, and the value is $108,317,77 
DR cess sgnnanes 687 


eeer ceee 


eee eer eeeeee eee Fee 


eoee ’ 


a 
in 1850—an increase Of......... «++. $42,756,0% 
in 1860, over the production in 1850, or 6544 pet 
cent. as the aggregate increase of the manufac! 
tures in 1860 over 1850. 

In any aspect of the question, therefore, the 
value of the English cotton manufacture is fou 
times as great.as that of the United States. 

Two causes have been chiefly aetna * 








framed by practical men, will advance the cotton 


producing this result,—the undue absorption o 
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capital into railways in the United States, and the 
encouragement held gut to the English manufac- 
turers by the United States tariff of 1846. 

The business of the United States was in- the 
most healthy condition ever known in 1846, at the 
time the tariff act of that year came into effect:| 
The Banks of the country then held: the Jargest 
relative amount of specie to their circulation ‘at 
any time in the history of the country. Every 
thing was prosperous, and the material interests of 
the country were in process of healthy develop- 
ment, Our manufactures of cotton and of iron 
were gradually filling the place of imported arti- 
cles and at cheaper rates. 

The same influences that broke down tke tariff 
of 1882, overthrew that of 1842, followed by the 
same results ; and the promise of cheap railroad 
fron, from England; added new stimulants to the 
speculative feeling in favor of railways, while rail 
makers in this country were broken down by it. 
Railways were started in all sections of the coun- 
try and created a most unnatural and unhealthy 
demand for money. Unprofitable schemes found 
favor, and lines competing with the most valuable 
State works were encouraged by legislative grants, 
The most striking example of this short sighted- 
ness, perhaps, is the Hoosac Tunnel project of 
Massachusetts, when the State voted aid to a large 
extent, apparently for the purpose of competing 
with its own great line, the Western Railroad. 


While these extraordinary expenditures in rail- 
road Were going on, capital went sparingly into 
other branches of industry, while the system of 
undervaluation of cotton fabrics at the British 
custom house, gave their goods a preference in the 
American market. It was impossible to resist the 
influence of cheap capital in Eogland, controlling 
by its influence the Metropolitan press and the 
action of Congress, ready at all times to undersell 
the American manufacturer at such prices as 
invited competition. The supply for the English 
home market was easily ascertained, and cheaper 
prices on exported goods did not disturb the price 
at home. The home consumption price 43.51 
cents per lb, in fabrics against 32.68 cents for all 
exported goods, does not necessarily prove, that 
the exported goods were inherently of cheaper 
grades or qualities, Ask any intelligent importer 
of cottons, whether the English people as a body 
consume finer cottons or higher priced goods than 
the average of the exports? He will snswer, 
No, The Americans on the whole consume the 
higher grades, 


We think, therefore, we are justified in theas- 
sertion, that the cheap price of money in England 
and their system of undervaluing exports, have 
been the chief causes of the extraordinary in- 
crease in the manufacture of cotton goods, as 
compared with their advance in the United States. 
The cost of money in England, has not averaged, 
over 236 or 8 per cent. against an average of from 
12 to 18 per cent. paid by American cotton manu- 
facturers, from 1847 to 1857. The check to rail- 
toad speculations in 1857, and the decline in the 
ptice of money and of labor since, has greatly 
favored our cotton manufacturers, and the new 
tariff, if allowed to remain, will soon change the 
Prospects of our cotton manufacture, The follow- 
ing table shows the operations of the tariff acts 


ae 1842:to 1861 in reference to cotton manufac- 
ures, 


Cotton bagging, 10 ota. Yb. or Tess. 


Cotton, unbleached, 100 threads’sq. ineh or less, 


and over 6 oz. p. ‘yard., ‘ 
100aT40 threads, not 5 oz -#. 
1402200 threads, Mr 
over 200 threads, 


andl 


seer ceee vee 
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ee Sees eee cere 
~ & 


Cotton bleached, 100 ‘threads sq. in, or Tess, and 


VEE © ON... ccce wsse ve cadecees 
100a140 threads, not 6 oz. 
1404200 threads, aie 
over 200 threads, 


sees eee cere 


“ec 
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Cotton colored, 100 threads sq. inch or less, and 


OVERS O80. weree-cowe cece cose s 
1002140 threads, not 5 oz 
1402200 threads, ™ 
over 200 threads, 


ere e808 
“ 


eee ee CBee ee ee 


Cotton, other plain woven, costing “over 16 


CRDNG AE FOTO sn: cagdncdinn de enon capacome coce 


Cotton, all manufactures of, not otherwise enum- 


TS eee 


over 10 cts. Ib ..... oe sace oben : 
braces, or suspenders +. per 
caps, gloves, leggins, egg ment stock- 
ings, wove shirts, and drawers. 
Cotton cord, gimps, and galloons. 
embroidery, or floss. 
hosiery, unbleached .... .... 2+ sees coe 
lace, including bobbinett.. 9336, pede cece 
laces, insertings, trimmings and braids. 
spool and other thread . 

thread, twist, and = “all ‘unbleached 
and uncolored . sage eave 
Cotton thread, twist, and yarn, all bleached or 
COMDEEE 0 ccce cece cece cove cece s 
Cotton twist, yarn, and thread, all other on spools 
or otherwise 


te 


eeee ceee ee ee eee sees eee Seee 


The import duty above given doesnot show the 
full measure of protection afforded. We have al- 
ready shown that the cost of transporting cotton 
to England is 1.52 cents. per Ib., including all ex- 
penses, before it reaches the hands of the manu: 
facturer. This is equal to 16 per cent. on its 
value. The cost of returning it to the American 
consumer, after its manufacture, including insur 
ance and commissions, may be put down at hali 
as much more, showing that the American manu 
facturer has an advantage of 223¢ per cent. in 
his own: market, without regard to the duties. 
The lowest rates by the tariff of 1857 were 15 and 
19 per cent., averaging 17 per cent., affording an 
apparent actual protection of more than 40 per 
cent.; and yet, in 1860, under the operation of 
that same tariff act, $32,559,014 worth of cotton 
goods were imported into this country. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the cry should 
be raised, by the English manufacturer, and his 
agents in this country against the new tariff. No 
others can fairly object to the principles of the 
tariff act of 1861. . Its great feature, in reference 
to cotton is that the duty is specific in most cases 
favoring the importation of goods of high intrin- 
sic value. 

If the effect of the present civil strife should 
be to retain the tariff of 1861 even at the cost of 
a large debt, the price will be cheap; for it will 
do more to make our nation self-reliant and self. 
sustaining, than any other means that could be de- 
vised. The United States produce all the means of 
subsistence, and. most of the materials that enter 
into consumption by a luxurious people. It is 
only luxuries that we require from other nations. 
If we trust to our own people, to produce that for 
us, they will soon invite the skilled laborer of 
other lands to come over and settle with us. In 
our warmer latitudes, we can. produce nearly al) 












the luxuries that characterize a tropical climate, 


..8q- yd. 4 cts. 


TARIFF ACTS, RATE OF DUTY, 


1842, 1846, 1857, 18@1, 

cent. 80 26 24 sq. yard 1 ct. 
20. 25 «24 ? 2cts. 
“ 80 25 24 - 8 cts. 
* 80 24 24 ” 4 cts. 
“ 80 26 24 “ L¢ets. 
“ 80 26 24 “* 236 cts. 
" 80 26 .24 “ $836 ets. 
* 80 26 24 “ 436 cts. 
" 80 25 24 sq. ya. a8 ets. & p. ct. 10 
“ 80 25 24 Bei * & © 030 
« 800-25 24 “« 8% * & “ 10 
80 26 24 “ 44" & “* 10 
me 80 26 24 per cent. 26 
30 2 19 « 25 
20 «16 Ib. 134 cts. 

‘ $cts. 20 16 Ib. 2 
cent.80 30 24 per cent. 80 
* 30 20 «16 es 80 
“ 80 30 24 * 80 
“ 26 26 24 “ 20 
“ 80 20 16 A 80 
“ 30 25 19 a 80 
“ 380 25 24 S 20 
. 30 25 24 ee 80 
™ 25 25 _24 . 80 
' 2% 2% 2% + 80 
80 25 24 7 80 


Many intelligent men contend that we can now 


manufacture as cheaply as in England,and the skill 
of our mechanics has improved upon the cotton 


machinery of England. The cotton mills at 
Lowell were said to cost $40 per spindle, includ- 
ing the plant and rollingstock. Better machinery 
can now be put into running order, at $12 per 
spindle, and new macbinery of the most approved 
construction. can now be contracted for, at $5.40 
per spindle, without the buildings or the driving 
power. In England they are valued at the rate 
of 28s. 6d. or $5.68 per spindle, in the recent 
valuable work of Mr. Mann on the cotton trade 
of Great Britain, For two or three years past 
$6.00 per spindle has been considered a fair price 
in the United States. 

.Mr. Samuel Bachelder, of Boston, Treasurer of 
the York Manufacturing Company of Maine, has 
recently submitted an interesting paper to the 
Board of Trade of that city, on the statistics. of 
the cotton manufacture, in which he estimates, 
that there are from 38 to 40 spindles to a loom in 
the United States, while according to the state- 
ment of Mr. Mann there are only 20 spindles toa 
loom in England. This shows the superiority of 
our machinery. According to Mr. Bachelder 
each spindle in this country consumes annually 
from 70 to 75 Ibs, of cottop. This would give us 
about 6,000,000 spindles in the United States in 
1860, against 3,633,693 in 1860, and 2,112,000 in 
1840, or an increase of 76 per-cent. in 10 years 
from 1860 to 1860, a ratio of increase greater 
than the relative increase of cotton. 

Mr. Bachelder estimates that each pound of 
cotton produces from 2.97 to 8.14 yards of cloth, 
—that the price of cotton cloth is from 6.85 to 
8.10 cents per yard, or about 22 cents per pound, 
a result substantially agreeing with our estimates 
based on the facts obtained from the census returns 
of 1850. He also estimates the product of a spindle 
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-at being $12.75 to $16.60,—showing an aggregate 
value of $88,020,000 as the value of the cotton 
manufacture in 1860. But if the value of the 
manufactured cottons is 22 cents per lb., the ag- 

.gregate value would be 460,011,962<22—$99,- 

. 002,621, or in round numbers $100,000,000 as the 
product of United States cotton manufacture in 
1860. 

The figures contained in Mr. Bachelder’s pam” 
phlet, received since the foregoing paper was 
written,—fully sustains the general views which 
we have sought to maintain,—the ability of the 
people of the United States to assume the bulk of 
the cotton manufacture of the world, if allowed 
reasonable protection by our own government. 
In 1860, England took of us for home consump- 
tion 1,140,510,112 Ibs. of raw cotton at 10.85 
cents. per lb., paying us $123,745,347 for it. She 
added to it $278,740,671 before it was sold, as 
shown by the low figures stating its actual or de- 
clared value. 

To our 450,011,962 lbs. of cotton consumed, we 
have added, at most, less than 100 per cent. by 
the labor bestowed on its manufacture. With 
these facts before them, Congress will, we think, 
hesitate, before striking again at an interest so 
vital to our prosperity, as the cotton manufacture 
of the United States, 


Trial ofa Steam Engine. 

A new steam fire engine was tried yesterday at 
the Broad street pumps. It isa second class rota- 
ry, similar to Nos, 1 and 3, and combines several 
improvements which add mnch to its efficiency 
and economy. It was built by Silsby, Mynderse 
& Co., Seneca Falls. The engine itself weighs 
4,400 Ibs., and loaded for service weighs 5,200 Ibs. 
At the trial yesterday, steam was made and the 
engine working in five minutes from the time the 
match was applied. Water was thrown horizontal- 
ly through fifty feet of hose and an inch and eighth 
nozzle, 218 feel ; through an inch and a quarter 
nozzle the same distance; two streams through 
seven-eighth nozzles 208 feet. An inch stream 
was thrown from one hundred and eighty to one 
hundred and ninety feet perpendicular; an inch 
and an eighth stream nearly the same distance. 
The suction was from 16 to 18 feet. 

The engineer expressed himself much pleased 
with its operation in all its parts. The principle 
of the machine has now been tested here with 
steamer No.1 nearly two years and with No. 3 
something more than a year. There seems to be 
no doubt ef the capacity anddurability of machines 
of the rotary pattern.—Provid. Journ., Junel8th. 


The Ohio Canals. 

The lessees of the Canals have appointed the 
following officers and agents to take charge of'and 
manage the Public Works: 

Geo. W. Manypenny is the General Ageut, John 
J. Joyce, Secretary, and Benjamin F. Smith, of 
the firm of Bartlitt & Smith, Treasurer. 

The Miami Canal and Maumee Roads are divid- 
ed into four divisions for Superintendence and re- 
pairs, and Joseph Cooper, Thos, Brown, Wm. J. 
Jackson, and A. L. Backus, appointed Superin- 
tendents of the respective divisions. 

The Ohio, Walhonding, and Hocking Canals are 
divided into four divisions, and Robert H. Nugent, 
Thomas Miller, D. McCarty, and Sylvester Med- 
berry, are the Superintendents. 

Hon. Edward Ball is the Superintendent ot the 
Muskingum Improvement. 


New Brunswick and Canada Railway. 

The Aroostook Times learns from Mr. Osborn, 
the manager of the St, Andrews Railway, that 
there is a good prospect of the road being complet- 
ed this summer, to the O’Donnell settlement, 
sbout 12 miles from Houlton. Fourteen hundred 
tons of rails have been shipped from Eugland, and 
it is expected that the contractors will resume 
operations in about two weeks. A branch line is 
being surveyed to connect it as well with St. Ste- 
phens as St. Andrews, 
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Result of Forty Years’ Workings in the 
Anthracite Coal Fields of Pennsylvania. | 
(Prepared by P. W. Sxzrer, Eng. of Mines, Pottsville,Pa.) 


PROGRESS OF THE COAL TRADE. 


Tons. 
oe. UA S A 8 
60 TOO ss vaes.ncee seer... SOCreee 
to 1840...00. eese eee 4,819,761 
to 1860... 600 eeee ---- 19,518,009 
to Be ascces ee 59,164,808 


Amount mined 
oe “ 





Total amount mined in 40 years. .83,856,759 


Where mined. Total tons. 
From the first coal field. ...... ...... 48,858,801 
4: second ‘ oecneee posenh EE 

e third _ “ —.. cee eves 0000 22,069,640 


Tale .coccaccek covcckeamisteceener 


The Products of the above Coal Fields from 1820 
to 1860, and their Avenues to Market. 
From the first coal field. Tons. 
Ist. Lehigh Canal.... .... 20. wees 7,608,042 
2nd, Philadelphia and Reading R. R, . 28,797,336 
8nd. Schuylkill Canal.. .... .... «.+. .16,718,094 


Ath. Tnien Canal ..ccce.ccce.cceccocs. 1,000,008 
5th. Lykens Valley Railroad ........ 987.493 
6th. Dauphin and Susquehanna R. R.. 146,100 
7th, Lehigh Valley Railroad......... 880 


TE .wcece cannes acenensnenes seeerenee 
Less via Reading Railroad and Schuyl- 
kill Navigation Company from Ash- 
land, etc., in the second or middle 

coal field ...... . 1,499,706 


48,853,801 


From the second or middle coal field. ‘Tons. 
1st. via Lehigh Canal ........ eoeeee 8,235,686 
2nd. via Lehigh Valley Railroad ..... 1,685,717 
8nd. via Réading R. R. and Schuylkill 

Canal from Asbland........... 1,499,705 





4th. via Shamokin Railroad ......... 1,023,318 
6th. via Treverton Railroad ......... 456,288 
6th. via McCauley’s Mountain R. R... 82,654 
Total second coal field.......... 12,938,318 
From third or Northern coal field. Tons. 


via Delaware and Hudson Canal . 8,702,978 
via Pennsylvania Coal Company’s 

Railroad 22... ..cccecccce- coces 4,685,469 
via North Branch Canal 5,282,165 
via Delaware, Lackawanna and 

Western Railroad 2,764,437 
via Lehigh and Susquehanna R.R. 484,591 


Total third coal field 22,069,640 


In a former communication published in the 
October number, 1858, of the Merchants’ Maga- 
zine, I furnished the areas of the anthracite coal 
fields of Pennsylvania, as follows, in detail: 

First Southern, or Schuylkill coal field. 

sq.miles. acres. 

1. East of Tamaqua, mostly covered 
by the lands of the Lehigh Coal 

and Navigation Company....... 

2. Tamaqua to Pottsville........... 36 
8. Pottsville west to fork of basin... 55 
4, North Fork, Lykens Valley prong. 16 
5. South Fork, Dauphin prong...... 15 
6. North Mine Hill range ...... 8 


Ist. 
2nd. 


8nd. 
4th. 


5th. 





16 10,240 
23,040 
35,200 
10,240 
9,200 
5,120 





Total area of the first or Southern 
field 
Second, or middle coal field. 
Shamokin district .... .... 2... ..--. 50 
Mahanoy... oe ae 
Beaver Meadow, Hazleton, Big and 
Little Black Creek basins ........ 35 


Total .... wscece oe .- 126 


Third, Northern, Wyoming & Lacka- 
wanna Coal Field .... 2... see woe 


146 93,440 


Seer Coes eee se eeeeee FHSS FEE 


82,000 
26,240 


22,400 
80,640 


eee Cee C8ee Fees Fees 
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Total area of the anthracite coal 


126,720 


bs. We have now shown the area of the severa] 
fields and the amount of coal exbausted from 
each. A more difficult task remains, viz., to show 
the contents of coal in the areas just described 
A solution of this problem is almost impossiti, 


65| from the fact that if you multiply the thickness 


by the above areas it will not furnish the cubic 
quantity, for the reason that the coal beds do no; 
lie in horizontal strata, but vary in their degrees 
of inclination from 10 to 80 degrees; therefor. 
the greater the inclination of the coal beds the 
greater area is covered by them, often so as to 
double the surface area, but not in the same pro. 
portion can you count an increased quantity of 
coal, Our experience shows us that the steeply 
inclined coal beds in the red ash districts ar, 
generally so crushed and broken as to be almost 


the north, on which account north dipping coq 
beds in the red ash region are not generally de. 
sirable. We have a remarkable example in the 
Sharp mountain which does not show a successfy! 
colliery in the distance of 40 miles; its coal beds 
are nearly vertical. 

We illustrated this fact in 1858. Of the 105 
collieries then in operation, there were but 


15 north dipping beds, producing.. 175,954 tons, 
74 south “ ” - 1,316,792 « 


tal, say 300,800 acres of coal. 
The third element is the coal’s thickness, 
This varies in the several coal fields, 
nearest approach to the facts is as follows: 


The southern coal field embraces the red, white 
and gray ash coals, averaging about 25 yards of 
coal, 

The middle field about 


15 yards of coal. 
The northern “ wine | ss 


Less 46 for 


breaking. 
First, southern coal field, 93,440 
acres by 25 yards coal’s thickness 
—11,308,824,000 cub. yards or 
tons ee eee eee CSF eee eee CH He 
Second, middle coal field, 80,640 
acres by 15 yards coal’s thickness 
—5,854,964,000 cubic yards or 
CODE . 000 cece cove cece ccccsceces 2,000 MORIN 
Third, northern coal field, 126,720 
acres by 15 yards coal’s thickness 
—9,119,872,000 cubic yards or 


CORB cove cece cove 


800,800 acres. Total, 26,361,076,- 
000 cubic yards or tons, net .... 13,180,538,000 
Deduct amount mined in 40 years. 








Balance on hand.. .... .... 13,096,681,241 
Amount mined per acre inthe— Acres, Tons pet 
acre, 
Southern f., 48,853,801 tons from 93,440 522 8 
Middle ‘* 12,988,318 ” 80,540 160 38 
Northern “ 22,069,640 “ 126,720 174 15 
Total .... ..83,856,759 800,800 278 77 
Population Consumption, Increase, 
of U.S. Increase. tons, tons. 


1820. 9,688,131 ........ BEB . .o0e ve 
1830. 12,866,020 3,227,889 359,191 358,826 
1840.17,069,553 4,203,458 4,819,761 4,460,560 
1850. 28,191,876 6,122,423 19,513,009 14,693,528 
1860.31,641,977 8,450,101 59,164,808 39,651,7% 


This product of 83,856,759 tons of coal is from 
Pennsylvania alone, whose population in 1860 was 
2,916,018, 

The whole area of anthracite in Pennsylvania 
is but 470 square miles, and is all contained i0 
the seven counties of Schuylkill, Carbon, Luzerne, 
Columbia, Northumberland, Dauphin and 








ye Onbererat . COOL. => .. a 


fields eeee 88s Cees eee Feee ..470 300,800 





on.— Philadelphia North American. 


valueless. The steep inclinations are generally jn } 


To keep our estimates of coal quantity on the ff 
safe side we will calculate the areas as if horizop. | 


Total Coal Areas and Approximate Quantities, | 


working and | 


5,653,120,000 | 


coos -4,599,936,000 


83,856,759 
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aw _«« '58) 40.8) ——| ----| ——|--.|---| ----|Cheraw and Darlington ...... 600, a 400,000} 200,000) ..-. ....|--------- 40,8| 222 cece ence cvce|ooes o=- a enon 

1 Jan. °59/148.2| 21.3] ....| —|...|...| ----|Greenville and Columbia.....| 2,439,769] 324,161 1,429,008) 1,145,000] 245,546) 2,019,6541164.6|-... -... $41,190] 125,871|----|.... 
Es tm it et eel coe See ean —___| seal Slane 
38 Web. '50)1020| ——| anon] |---| ae North-Eastern ...-.......--..| 2,011,652) * 985,743} 960,410] 108,172} 2,057,325|102.0|-......-| 220,014] 96,145|——|.... 

Deo. *60/136.0|106.0| -..-| —~ I titi taed i eel pertrnunasgh pone anaetcie delete idn wine «| 2,643,883]... ... wpiccbcnecl Miehiichatesh 1,499,636] 701,943} 7 |.... 
81 July ’58} 25.1; ——| -.--| 41.9)...)...} ---- Rewtabars Bak WRION on cove | eown cnc] conn onne|P = vkake cone |oenesipccs|sbce ons] poss ensse Biiwicnaglebbaterelcaetecle |. 

J ENNESSEE. 
80 Sep. 60) 47.6) ——| --../ ——|-...|---| ----|Oentral Southern (Tenn.) ....| 1,021,489) 58,183 505,214) 514,000} 99,110) 1,137,707) 47.6)........ 29,967) 19,187 once 
1859... -..-|;....] ——| ----} 17.0] 2|\—| _14/Rdgefield and Kentucky -.-.. 857,047,  * $33, 612,000} _60,900|..-...... 30.0 29,845 9,359] 7, eee 
1859.......| 30.0, —| 1.8) —| 12] 10] 171/Hast Tennessee and Georgia..| 3,637,367} * 1,289,678) 2,020,000] 200,000| ........- 140,0|........| 818,718} 187,466|—|.... 
1859, ..-.../140,0| ——| 8.0} ——| 10) 10| 128)/Rast Tennessee and Virginia .| 2,310,033) 156,264 536, ,902,000{ 390,407/---.--... 180.8} 150,142 297,806|3 149,167] |... 
1e00 nn Ie el 128) 2001 ol “o] oa] Mal RemPRts and Charleston =| eeeeart| dat tedl— nn “gro‘noo| Lastvon] 348000) lee [nana cm oom Rance, OO 
1859... ....|100,0| —| 30.6) 55.8 —| Memphis, Olarkesv. & Louisy.| 2,000,000] 100, 298,721| | °740,000| .-...-..|--<.<----|—— * as 
1859, ...... 59.0| —-| ——| 40.1) 7} 5) 119 Mississippi and Tennessee ...| 1,137,400} * 798,285, 654,949) 319,618)..-...... 59.4) 69,870) 177,256) 60,029|-——|.... 
1859, ...--. 47.4; ——| 23;——| 4| 5! 46/Mississippi Central and Tenn.| 892,710] 82,908 817,447] 632,500] 22,369]......... 47.4 54,175} 88,129] 44,666|—— .... 
1859....... 2|——| 7.0|—| 12} 2] 81\McMinnville and Manchester.| _533,807| 56,816 144,894) 406, 6,000|......... 84.2} 30,065] 23,808] 13,892|—|.... 
= Mov. °60/149.7| 44.0) 7.9 —| 89) 17 Se Nashville and Chattanoogs... 8,682,882} * 2,056,544! 1,731,000] -----.. Binton peso 159.0]........ 734,118} 837,384] 6 |.... 
1860....---| 45.8, —| 42!-11.7| 5| 5| 82iTennossee and Alabama .....| 76,016] 76,016 ” 595,022] 860,000] 204,544|---------/ 45.8| 57,960] 127,953] 87,243/—|-..- 
1859... .... 30.0|-——| 9.6) 8.0 eats co pe ey ay el ecneseace 216,962) 413,000) 408,477/-........ eae 1,248 — 
EXAS. e). 

o- «+ °8) 32,0/ —| ----|158.0|...|...| ----|Buffalo Bayou, Braz. Col’r’do} - ---4 --20| 220-2200 | own eee | one oe nee] one 2 ceee| none eoeee 82.0] 20 cone] coos cove| onne onne ——|---- 
ae ol) 16 "60 al il 40 tdonetent ok Bromort nel is50,000|- ”"376-000| 240,000 1'71,5¢0|---.--.-. seal asl an... — neon 
os = Oi——| 1. . ouston and Brazoria........| 1,250,000)........ —— 000; 00} 2000 ence 50.0} 31 32,670|..---..- ———=| sone 

1 May 60/ 70.0| | 6.0/280.0/ 7} 5| 124/Houston and Texas Central -. 4,23 : ° 455,000 975,000 3697000 cece coene 70.0 102/200 2, H 196,568; --.. 
«= «= °69) 25.0) ——| ----|110.0)...|...| ----|San Antonio & Mexican Gulf.|-------..|-------- Ansar ieee smennsiGlidasniaial Dthtnekbsslache aan esssccnal™"|ecce 
we «= 59) 28.0) ——| ----|756.0/...|...| ----/Southern Pacific -.... 222. con |e ceee ence | enw e eee | w one ween |e ene conn | mown rowel een ee wn ee | ee ache 000s |esscunne ——| cone 
81 May, ’60| 90.7 8.6| 19.6] 8| 8| 188\Co BP man Ri 1,514,132} 193,422 1,280,400] ~ 800. 90.7 64,61 

I] ——| 8. \ nnec assumpsic Rivers ————| 1,280,400; 800,000)--..-.-..|......... ..7| 122,200; 187,646 619] —— --.. 

at Aug. '90/119,6| — 18.0) —| 26) 18 ong| Rutland and Burlington.-... 8,980,708 617,743 2,238,376 3,172,550| £79,119| 6,385,045|119.6 349 440 '368| 113,318|\—| .... 
ug. ore amy utland an ington ....| 1,771,683} * |————/ 950,000).........|~---.-..|.~..--... 62.0} 142,839} 150,318} _30,288|—— ---. 

ap haar ee ao) ah pes Oot coca | teen — Leet mad 5 1 poe Bh sell 
81 Aug. ’60| 23.7; —| 0:7|—| 3| 4| 43lvermont Valley .....---.---.| 1,212,274] 89,612 516.164 793,200|——---|.."..-...| 28.7] 44,050] 45,930| 8,622... 
81 Aug. 60) 64.0) 10.5) ----| -——|-.-|...| ----| Western = exccccoucve| 1,083,500} * 832,000} 700,000)-.-..---| 1,083,500) ope r.b. Troy & Bost.) 55,858).---|-... 

IRGINIA. 
81 Aug.’59| 41.3) —| —|122.1|\—|—| —/Alex., Loudoun & Hampshire] 1,492,194) 42,000 1,408,018} 36,188] 88,181) 1,584,194 is 
80 Bep. °59| 77.8] 8,9] 3:8/105.6) 9] 5| 221/Manassas Gap ...-...--..---- 942,548) 210,680 2,969,861} 775,500] 118,789|-........ 113.7} 703,034} 136,802| 43,062|——|.... 
f= SRS i ca et ec et Og 
80 Sep. °60| 88.3) 68.4| 10,0| | 16, 16| 175|Orange and Alexandria -.-.--|---------|--------|-------- 2,063,655] 2,517,500| 690,056) -... -... -|167.7 m0'846| 450427] 292,214\—|.... 
80 Sep. °59]123.8) 10.1] --../—] 19| 13) 279|Petersburg and Lynchburg.-.-| 3,040,636] 374,996 1,365,300] 1,851,500} 202,842) 4,745,256|183.4|........| 410,166] 201,344|—|.... 
30 Sep. °59| 59.2/ 21.3| ---.| ——| 14 17| 181|Petersburg and Roanoke ..-.- 1,223.5 * 883,200] ‘102, 5,799] 1,486,527| 80.5|---.---- $26,554) 213,852} 74|.... 
30 Sep. °60/140.5| 2.7| 12.0/ —| 28| 30} 418|Richmond and Danville ...-.. 3,726,037} * 1,981,197] 1,200,000} 75 908] 6,753,655(143.2| 224,014] 560,904] 282,328|——| 57 
$0 Sep. °59| 75.1; | 4.5] | 11{ 10] 196/Richm., Frederick & Potomac] 1,985,579] * 52,800| 1,041,880] ‘643, 96,828|...... we-=| 78.6] 159,981) 279,945| 145 7/77 
30 Sep. °59| 222} 28] 5.1|——/ 10] 7 188|Richmond and Petersburg -..| 1,222,5 * | "885,750| 204,808} 26,853]... .... 48.5/1,058,054) 163,753| 79,585| 6 | 60 
80 Sep. °59| 23.7; | 0.2| 14.6) 2|-—| _23/Richmond and York River..-| 704,840} 20,554 657,812) 85,000] ..-.....|...------ 23.7| ° 12,542) —- site 
$1 Jan. ’60| 80.0, —4 ....|—| 10| 11] 161|Seaboard and Roanoke......- 1,469,246, * 844, : 52,926| 1,639,648] 80.0|....-... 240,446] 121,053} 7 |---- 
30 Sep. °60/178.2| —| 21.3} 7.0] 27| 19| 228\Virginia Central .......-- 52,929] 4,832,929]195.0| 280968] 634,081] 359,130] 5 | 474 
80 Jun. °60/204.7| 9.4| 10.6) ——| 89} 27; 374/Virginia and Tennessee 571,958)}10,233,271/214.9) 480,193] 740,489} 347,957|;——|..-- 
30 Sep. 59] 820)—-—| 2.5] ——| 5 49 Winchester and Potomac -..- 616,830| 59,000 , x 24,786) ...00c-0- $2.0] 30; 49,971] 14,469... 
ONSIN. 

1 Dev. '59| 55.0| ——| 2.0/121.0| 8} 2] 40|/Kenosha and Rockford....... 1,500,000} 55,000 800,000] "700, 25,000] .... ----- es Te Ss SS BN 
25 Mar. 59/199.) —| ....| ——|....|...| ....|Miloaukee and Minnesota...a..|--.------|------«+ 10,872,000]10,414,066| 996,587|22,282,653/199.8|--....-.| 402,464]... --.- on hows 
81 Dec. °58| 40.0| —| ....,—| 5| 10} 75|Milwaukee and Chicago......| 1,830,073]  * 23,804| 1,000,000] 600,000] 246,365] 1,908,555| 40.0] 74,243] 159, €2,182| | -».. 
-- «= °57| 42.0| ——| -...| 27.8|-..|...| ....|Milwaukee and Horicon-. 919,757, * SAORI. sane. osanlccudusedh¢aneeie 42.0} 10 mos,| 60,066]... .--- ose 
81 Deo. '60/191.9| 42.5) 28.3} — Milw’kee and Prairie du Chien| 7,500,000, * 000 000 7,500,000|234.4|........ 883,186] 489,943 12 
e- «= 757) 50.0} ——| -...| 85.0 Milw., Watertown & Baraboo} 514,238/....-.... $45,861; 182,000)....=.-.}......... 60,0}......--] 121,401]........ i—_—| ---- 

1 Jan. °58/104.0| —| --.-| 38.8|_.-|---| -...|Racine and Mississippi 3,802,016) * 2,705,720| 1,417,000|1,085,328| 6,692,471| 86.0|--....-- 13,964) 31,045|—— ---- 
-- «= 758} 10,0} —} ---.| 55.0 ——/ Wisconsin Central -.......... 600,000 a ceee cnne [owen one -n-0--/ operated] by |Fox Rivjer Vall. |.---....|——|---- 

CANADA. 

81 July °59/158.5 —| 26| 24} $41/Buffalo and Lake Huron ..... 8,715,762} 187,866] 107,067| 4,010,195 —|---- 
w= ee 7°59) 810 — 16| 17} 214)/Montreal and Champlain. eosin naon]s nue ecvs Boneh teen] 6o6edees bs regres ——| oo-= 
-- ea '59] $7.0 720) 2) 2} 17\Brockville and Ottawa .......|-----.--.|.... .00-|.... «--- mails wuldin hiibnls niniog| bed wiles baatediriatans —| 12 
80 Sep. °58/624.0 78.0|204/180|2,399|Grand Trunk -... 15,603,128/31,351,133| 6 | 38 
eo «= °59/229.0 ——+| 87/126/1,689|Great Western... -|14,054,; 480,849) .... eneelecnce on 8 | -o-0 
eo o= °59) 24.0 —J| 2} 2} 62\/London and Port Stanley.....|..---.-.~|.-0--.0-|---- 2-2] --00 --00- —]---0 
w- n= 789) 95,0 —| 17| 20| 837|Northern (0. 8. & H.).-. ee er 
w= ee °59) 540 —/| 5] 8 118)Ottawa an as ja] aooe 
= o= 759) 25.0 —| 4\—| 67| Welland ............ ; erste | Tg ape 

81 Oct. »60/108.0 12} 18} 236/Euro a eae ‘Ameet 4,085,560] $26,164 4,451,01 

— orth American 164 2 1,012)108,0) 1: 
31 Dec. *60| 60,0 ie ----|New Brunswick and Canada.| 1,402,748} 1 ——| 1/380, 13,100] 186,000 T0023 > na ae 
oe = 59) 615 60.1 ooo Wova 00 (e eeee cone cece cane | eeee cone a| cmon cone | cece ewan | ewes cones |e nane cone| cons eocelecess once 61.5 eens cone | cone esee | oes cone || “"** 
Waw Gaanapa. - ; pas : 
) Deo. 60) 48.7 —_ om mane conn acne cece ese=| 8,000,000; * | 708,000) 4,976,000 9,802,828] 48,7| a+ «-«=/1,550,873|1,980,131) 1% |107 
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Sale Prices for the week ending June 19, 1861. 
° Th.1apFe14, Sat.15, M17. Tu.18.W.19. 


1874 ...------ 78 


U. B, 68, 1881.--..--..---- 


Srare STocks :— 
California 





Kentucky 6s 
Louisiana 68 ....----. 54 


Maryland 6s .-....--..... 
Michigan 68 -....-....... 


Minnesota 8s 


Missouri 68 .-.....~-. 374 
New York 5s, oie Rida tad 


864 
North Caroline 6e.... 51 


Ohio 6s, 1886 .-..-.....».. 


Tennessee 68, 1890.... 35 
Virginia 68....-...... 41 
RalLROAD SHARES :— 

Chicago, Burl. and Q. 55 


Chicago and Rock Isl. 344 
o and N. West. .-... 
ainesv.& Asht. .... 
Clev. and Pittsburg ..-.... 


Chic: 
Clev., 


Clev. and Toledo..... 22 
Del. Lack. and West-.-.. 

Galena and Chicago.. 59 
Hudson River ....... 32 
Illinois Central (scrip) 66 


Indianapolis and Cine. -... 


Michigan Central -... 42 


M.8. and N. I. guar’d, 234 


M. 8. and N, L........ 11 


Mil. and P. du Chien ---.. 
New Jersey Central. ..... 
New York Central... 724 
New York and Erie.. 224 


N. York and Harlem. 10 
N. Y. and H. “pref.” . 24 
FORGED wconecccecqoed 
Phila, and Reading... 30 
Raitroap Bonps :— 


Buff.,N.Y. & Erie 1 M...-.. 
Chie. and N. Ww. = Tiinond 


“ “ 


8. 
Cl. & Tol. 8.F. 7 p.c. 185-00 
D.L.&W.1M. 8p. ©. wT site 
Gal. and Ch. a Sp. ©.°63 98 
.C.75. 206 
oom & St. ‘a 1 oT M8 — 
Hudson R. 1M. 7p.c. 60 nein 
2M.7p.c.’60 ...- 


« "9M.8p 


“ 3M.7p.c.'75 78 
Illinois Centr. 7 'p. 6.75 90 
6p.c.75 90 


L. Erie & Wab. . = Hi ee 


Mich, Cen.8. Fr 8 


pe A 92 

conv.8p.c.’69.... 

Mich, Southern Ist M. cc 
d M 


“ “ 


N. J. Central 1st M...-.... 
.c, certif.’83..... 

“ 1M. 7p.c.’64..-... 
N.Y.&E. 1M. 7 p.c.’67 .... 


N.Y. C.6 


2 M. 7 p.c,’64 .... 
3 M.7p.c.’83 83 
4 M.7p.c.’80.... 
5 M.7p.c.’83--.. 
© 


™ 8. F. 75 


2M.6 
Ph. and Rea 


= ‘i. and A.1 


248 ---- ---- ------ 


N.Y. & H.1 ee = ecco 
Xs p.0.’64...- 
= 8 M. 7p.c.’67---- 

Penn. 1M.7p.c.conv.’$8---. 

” 0.80) g 75.00 

6 p.c. 60.... 

“ 6p.c,’70..-. 

P8120 

* 2M. 88°70... 


= 


fun anpD Insuranckr SrTock :— 


Am. Exchange Bank-...- 
America, Bank of...----- 
Commerce, Bank of.. 79 

Merchants’ Exch. B’k..-. 
Mercantile (Mar.) Ins.-.... 
Commonwealth Sage 


Metropolitan Bank.. 
Mining Stock ‘— 

Pittsbur, 
Rocklan 


MiIscELLANEOUS :— 


Del, and Hud. ©. Co.,..... 
Cumberland Coal Co, ..<. 


Penn’a Coal Co, 


c anton Sees cease ee eeee 


Brooklyn Water W’s....- 


Vast all & 8. Co... 65 


76 
834 


58 


37 


42 
55 





_ 


52 
ry 


47 


40 
56 


ry 
-) 


101 


so -  ae 
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The following are the closing prices in the| 


London Market on the 4th June: 


United States 5 p. c. red. 74. ......69 

Illinois Central 6 p. c, red. 1875 ....80 
Do. 7 p. c. red. 1875 ....83 
Do. do. Fr.L’d red. 60.92% 
Do. $100 shares, ali p’d.60 


Mich. Cen. 8 per cent. con, 60 .... .90 91 
Do, do. 1869....79 81 
Do. do. Ist mortgage 


(sinking fund), 1883....88 
Do. $100 shares...........45 
Michigan 8. & N. Indiana 7 per ct. 
(sinking fund) 1885 ............6 
Do. $100 shares .... .... ........10 
New York Central, 6 per cent. (sink- 
ing fund) 1883 ..... 22. ce00 woes 82 to 84 
Do. 7 per cent. 1864........ ‘ 
Do. 7 per cent. (sinking f.) 1876.90 to 92 
Do. $100 shares...............66 to 68 
New York and Erie ‘Ist mortgage 7 
WG GONE LOE céa046.cgbens ecceee 92 to 94 
Do, 2d mortgage, 1859 ..........90 to 92 
Do, 3d do. 1883, assented..75 to 78 
Do. Bonds, 1862, °71,'75 do. ..48 to 52 
Do. Shares, assented .... .... .... 21 to 22 
Pennsylvania Central B’ds, 1st mort. 
GONG GGT CONN, ccce ch0s base ces 83 to 85 
Do. 2d mort. 6 per cent. sterling. 7 to 82 
Dek: GEO GATOS: 6. <cce seins. cteai cease to 38 
Phila. and Reading B’ds, 6 p.c., 1860. 78 to 80 
Bs © 00. CONE, BOG cascicassconces 75 to 80 
DR OU MUNG occ conccegecetpecsl, Gh cae 


Ss sssssss 
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American Railroad Journal. 





Saturday, June 22, 1861. 








Railroad Reports. 
RalLroaD CoMPANIES will oblige us by sending us copies 
of their Reports as soon as they are published. 





Money and Business. 

There has been some improvement in the stock 
market during the past week, the quotations clos- 
ing firmer. Government stocks are in demand at 
83a8314, and Border State stocks have also ad- 
vanced. There has been some speculation in New 
York Centrals at 745g, and other roads. This rise 
has been looked upon with suspicion in some 
quarters, inasmuch as it has been produced by 
no apparent cause found in an improved condition 
of the country. There bas been an increase 
of the shipment of produce from the West, giv- 
ing an increased business to the main trunk 
railways, which shows an improvement over the 
amount of business during the corresponding week 
last year. This again is shipped to Europe. Gold, 
still continues to come tojNew York, and Bankers’ 
Bills on foreign countries range from 105 to 106. 

The merchants are now somewhat engaged in 
discussing the merits of Mr. Thompson’s proposi- 
tion to the President and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in reference to establishing an office in New 
York for issuing treasury notes secured by 75 per 
cent. in Government Stock, and 25 per cent. cash. 
This it is argued will give the Government seventy- 
five million dollars immediately, and furnish a 
medium of circulation. 

Properly authorized representatives of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company and of the recently 
organized Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Com- 
pany, have united in a mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangement for permanently leasing the work of 
the latter named company, in its present incom- 
plete and unfinished condition, to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. Three millions of the Phila- 
delphia and Erie bonds are to be endorsed by the 





Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which, it is 
estimated, will realize more than sufficient to finish 
and equip the road. Existing contracts for cor- 
struction, &c., made by the Erie Railroad Company 
are to be carried out, but payments are to be 
made under authority of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company from the three millions of endorsed 
bonds. The Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Com- 
pany has, over and above the three millions named, 
between three and four millions of bonds, the 
proceeds of which are to be applied to the payment 
of the company’s debts. The rent under the lease 
is a per centage of receipts. 

The Jeffersonville (Indiana) Railroad Company 
gives notice of its readiness to redeem on the Ist 
of July, at the office of the United States Trust 
Company in this City, at the lowest offer below 
par, a part of its first mortgage bonds for the 
sinking fund, agreeably with the provisions of a 
contract made to the holders of said bonds, bear- 
ing date April 14, 1859. 

The books of the Minnesota Mining Company 
will be closed from the 22d inst., to July 2, for 
the payment of $5 per share dividend recently de- 
clared. 

A letter from Richmond intimates that the July 
interest on the public debt of Virginia will be paid 
in that city in Virginia currency. In regard to 
the interest on the Missouri State debt, much un- 
certainty still exists; at best, it will be paid at 
St. Louis, in Missouri currency. Strenuous efforts 
are being made in that city to accomplish the ob- 
ject if possible. The interest on the debt of St. 
Louis county will be promptly paid—the whole 
amount needed, $75,000, having been placed in 
this city. The interest on that portion of the 
debt of Missouri issued to the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph Railroad, will be provided for by that 
Company. 

The Revenue bonds, $400,000, due on the Ist 
inst., have been paid, and there is a balance of 
$88,000 from the funds provided for this purpose, 
which can be applied to the interest payment, 
The banks also owe $100,000 bank tax, there is 
$100,000 in the Treasury, and the State has bank 
stock upon which she can borrow $250,000, It 
requires but a small amount added to these to meet 


the interest, and strong efforts will be made to 


raise this amount. 

The Marine underwriters have reversed their 
determination ef last week in regard to the War 
risk, and are again inserting the War clause in 
consideration of the extra premium of only 1 per 
cent. 

The Comptroller of this State has advertised for 
proposals for a loan of $700,000, on account of a 
deficiency in the sinking fund, to pay a portion of 
the General Fund Debt, to bear interest at the 
rate of 7 per cent. per annum, payable quarterly, 
the principal reimbursable on the Ist of July, 
1870. Proposals will be received until noon of 


the 25th inst., for the whole, or any part not less 


than $5,000. The payments may be made in the 
following certificates of State stock issued to the 
New York and Erie Railroad Company, amount- 
ing to $400,000‘ reimbursable, viz : 
1861—Aug. 1, 544 per cent.... .... .... $100,000 
1861—Sep. 1, 6 per cent ............-. 100,000 
1861—Uct. 1, 6 per cent. .............- 100,000 
1862—Jan. 1, 6 per cent... 100,000 
The transfer books of Ohio State stock were 
closed on the 15th, and will be re-opened July 1 
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ments of the mortgage coupons of the Cleveland 
and Pittsburg Railroad Company. This delay has 
been increased lately in consequence of some ac- 
tion on the part of certain foreign bondholders, 
who expressed a doubt as to the proper working 
of the receivership. Upon which, the receiver 
demanded an investigation, and the Ohio District 
Court appointed Judge Hitchcock a committee for 
that purpose. 

The judge has just completed his examination, 
and reports the accounts of the Receiver as_per- 
fectly satisfactory. The company, we understand, 
as s00n as the court confirms Judge Hitchcock’s 
report, will begin to pay up all the overdue cou- 
pons, and the report itself will be published im- 
mediately. 

The receipts of the road for May were about 
$100,000 which is largely ahead of the same 
month last year. The obstructions on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad throws a good deal of 
traffic northward over this road. The unfunded 
debt and income bonds of the company have been 
nearly all converted into the new 6 per cent. mort- 
gage bonds. The time for converting expires on 
the Ist of July. 

The State Treasurer of Michigan has advertised 
for proposals for a war loan of $600,000, the bids 
for which will be received at the Michigan Insur- 
ance Bank, at Detroit, until the 8th of July at 
noon, The Legislature has authorized $1,000,000 
to be raised, but it is expected that not more than 
the amount now offered will be issued, The bonds 
will be of the denomination of $100, $500 and 
$1,000. The rate of interest is 7 per cent. to meet 
which a tax has been authorized and a sinking 
fund provided for, for the gradual payment of this 
loan. The funded debt of the State is only about 
two and a quarter million dollars. 

The Convecticut Legislature has passed the 
Loan bill which authorizes the issue of bonds to 
the amount of $2,000,000, bearing interest at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum, with semi-annual 
coupons attached, payable on the Ist day of Jan- 
uary and July of each year, at the treasurer’s 
office, with the principal payable in twenty years 
from date, or at an earlier date after the expira- 
tion ten years, at the pleasure of the General As- 
sembly. 

The treasurer is ordered to sell, from time to 
time, on the requisition of the Governor, such por- 
tion of the bonds as the exigencies of the public 
service may require, the most favorable proposals 
always to be accepted, and no bids accepted less 
than the par value of the bonds. 

The State of Indiana has placed the funds in 
New York for the payment of the Ist July interest 
on her public debt. 

The Providence and Worcester Railroad Com- 
pany will pay a semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent, 
July 1. 

The Western Railroad has declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of 4 per cent., payable July 1 to 
holders of stock 18th inst. 

' General McClellan, of Ohio, was last week elect- 
ed President of the Ohio and Mississippi Rail- 
road, 

The Cleveland, Solumbus and Cincinnati Rail- 
road Company has declared asemi-annual dividend 


ates Gest Cciepaly 79 this city, 
* the following is a comparative statement of the 
prices of some of the leading articles of subsist- 
ence, as they were quoted in Northern and South- 
ern markets during the past week : 
Cory, pec bushel. 


Memphis. ........ New ¥ork..... ....56 
New Orieans ..... 80] Philadelphia ...... 54 
Montgomery . ....$1 10 | Cincinnati. ........ 28 
Charleston........ 1°20 | Chicago... ........21 


FLour—per barrel. 

Memphis. .... .... $8 50 | New York...... 
New Orleans ..... 9 50] Philadelphia.... 
Montgomery .....10 00 | Cincinnati...... 
Charleston........ 7 50] Chicago........ 3 50 


Mess Porxk—per barrel. 
Memphis.... ....$27 00 | New York. .... 
New Orleans .... 26 00] Philadelphia .. 
Montgomery .... 26 00 | Cincinnati. .... 
Charleston... .... 27 60 | Chicago....... 15 50 
The Receiver of the La Crosse and Milwaukee 
Railroad gives notice that he will pay on presenta- 
tion at his office in Milwaukee, with exchange on 
New York, the coupons of the first mortgage 
bonds, Eastern Division, payable 1st May, 1861; 
also coupons of the bonds issued by the City of 
Milwaukee in aid of the La Crosse and Milwaukee 
Fond du Lac, and Green Bay Railroads, payable 
1st September, 1860, and 1st March, 1861. The 
earniogs of this road for May, and for the season, 
which are given elsewhere, show a large increase 
over the corresponding periods of the previous 
year, and are said to be highly satisfactory, not- 
withstanding the officers complain of the great de- 
ficiency in the rolling stock. We learn that efforts 
are making to re-organize this road after the plan 
of the old Milwaukee and Mississippi road, which 
is now known as the Milwaukee and Prairie du 
Chien Railroad Company. The same parties who 
re-organized the latter company are now turning 
their attention to the La Crosse. The plan is 
substantially that adopted by the other road, and 
provides for a 

7 per ct. mort, over the whole road for.$2,460,000 
First-class preferred 7 per cent stock.. 1,500,000 


Second-class preferred 7 per cent stock. 1,000,000 
Common stock . 2,440,000 


Making the whole capital and debt .. . $7,400,000 
On this sum it is claimed the net earnings will 
pay 7 per cent. interest. 


The Legislature of Ohio, at their last session, 
authorized the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund to make loans to the amount of $2,750,000 
for the purchase of arms, etc., for the support of 
the Federal Government. Of this sum about 
$1,000,000 has been arranged, though not all re- 
ceived. The whole amount will be required. The 
bonds offered will be payable in seven years, at 
the State Treasury, with interest at six per cent., 
payable semi-annually, and are exempt from tax- 
ation. 

We stated in our last issue that funds had been 
forwarded to Europe by Virginia for the payment 
of the July coupons on the State debt. That 
State has a small debt in sterling bonds, the inter- 
est upon which is payable in London, and it is the 
interest upon this debt, about $58,000, which has 
been remitted. 

The bidding for the Three Million Pennsylvania 
loan for war purposes, was equal to the amount 
needed at par. The loan has ten years to run, is 
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exempt from taxation, and the law which author- 
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interest and principal. The list.ef bids contains 
the names.of seventy-four banks, insurance com- 
panies and railroads. The largest amount taken 
by one corporation, is $300,000, taken by the 
Farmers’: and‘ Mechanics’ Bank,- Philadelphia. 
The Pennsylvania Central Railroad subscribed 
for the same amount. 





ie? We give elsewhere the result of a trial at 
Providence, R. I., of a new steam fire engine, re- 


‘|cently supplied to that city by Messrs. Silsby, 


Mynderse & Co., of Seneca Falls, N. Y. The 
agent in this city is CoanLes W. Copenann, Esq., 
122 Broadway. 





Railroad Earnings. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Directors 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, was held on 
the 12th inst., when exhibits of the condition of 
the road in its several departments were submit- 
ted. It was stated that the revenue of the main 
stem and branches of the company, as far as re- 
ported for May, amounts to $208,394 54 to which 
is to be added the payments to be made for large 


»| government services, etc., the accounts for which 


are not yet adjusted. These extra services con- 
sist in the transportation of troops, munitions of 
war and other Government property to and from 
the capital. These accounts, when settled, will, 
it is believed, more than make up the deficit 
made in the item of passenger transportation 
caused by the obstructions to travel on the Wash- 
ington branch and-main stem-of the road, 


The earnings of the La Crosse and Milwaukee 
Railroad for May, 1860 and 1861, and for the 
season, to June 1, were as follows: 





May, 1860. May, 1861. 

Passengers .... .. ..+- $22,782 07 $28,495 95 
Freight .... ......... 44,159 88 86,382 24 
Miscellaneous ........ 2,582 62 8,593 71 
Total.........$69,623 49 $113,471 85 


Tncrease . 1... .. sees sees *000 0 $48,848 36 
Earnings for five auutie, 1861...... $332,463 59 
- 1860 233,978 20 


Increase. ...... seeeee ceceee - $98,485 39 
The receipts of the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada for the week ending June 8, 


WeTC .. cee eee eee Hee Hee eee «++. $65,987 63 
Week ending June 7, 1860.......... 68,3878 16 








Increase.... cccne sscseaoued 47 
Total traffic from July 1st, 1860 ...$3,201,562 94 
Corresponding period previous year 2,688,398 21 





TNCrease oo... cece oe cece cece coes GO, 164-738 
The earnings of the Erie Railroad for May, as 
compared with the corresponding period last year, 
were as follows : 
PRON “WON s Svce G55 ocdcaentacetel 


$507,480 37 
35 | re eee’ sees eeeee 


419,991 57 


+ see) $87,488 80 


Hudson River Railroad. 

The following gentlemen have been. elected di- 
rectors of this company for the ensuing year 
Samuel Sloan, James Boorman, John David Wolfe, 
Edward Jones, William Kelly, D. Thomas Vail, 
Erastus Corning, Wm. H. Hays, Robert P. Getty, 
Henry A. Smythe, J. B. Johnston, E. H. Miller, 
Moses H: Grinnell. Subsequently Samuel Sloan 
was re-elected President, and D., Thomas Vail, 
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Vice-President. 
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Sale of the Kaighn’s Point 4 
The propelty”Of Wis ferry was’ sold at public 
sale, a few days since, for $30,000. The 
included the ferry boat Stephen Girard, and eighty 
feet front on the river, extending north and scuth 
of the ferry dock, and reaching east as far as the 
wants of the ferry require. Of course, this sum is 
far below its value, and only goes to show with 
what reluctance capitalists investtheir money. In 
a few years the purchaser will double his money. 
—Phil. E. Journal. 








Journal of Banking Law. 
BANKING. A OERTIFIED CHECK EQUIVALENT TO 
A DEPOSIT,—THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 
DOES NOT BEGIN TO RUN UNTIL DEMAND IS 
MADE FOR ITS PAYMENT. 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in the case 
of the Girard Bank vs. the Bank of Penn Town- 
ship, have just decided that where a party re- 
ceives a check and proceeds to the bank and gets 
the bank to certify that it is “good,” the bank then 
holds an amonnt of money, equivalent to the 
amount of the check, on deposit in favor of the 
holder of the check. 

The case also decides that where a check is so 
marked ‘‘good’’ and the holder does not demand 
payment for more than six years, still the statute 
of limitations will not bar an action brought by 
the holder of the check against the bank, nor 
will the statute begin to run until payment is de- 
manded of the bank. 

The check in question was drawn on the 7th of 
October, 1852. When it was certified, did not ap- 
pear, but it was probably certified when it was 
drawn. It was not presented for payment until 
September 8, 1859. Nearly seven years, there- 
fore, elapsed from the time it was certified to the 
time a demand was made for its payment. 

The case was tried in the District Court of 
Philadelphia and a judgment was rendered for the 
defendant. The defendant then appealed, and 
the judgment below was reversed. The following 
is the opinion of the Court. 


Strone, J.—Were this a suit against the Bank 
of Penn Township by the original depositor, the 
statute of limitations would be interposed in vain, 
not so much because a bank is a technical trustee 
for its depositors, as for the reason that the lia- 
bility assumed by receiving a deposit is to pay 
when actual demand shall be made, The engage- 
ment of a bank with its depositor is not to pay 
absolutely and immediately, but when payment 
shall be required at the banking house. It be- 
comes a mere custodian, and is not in default or 
liable to respond in damages until demand has 
been made and payment refused, such are the 
terms of the contract implied in the transaction 
of receiving money on deposit; terms necessary 
alike to the depositor and the banker. And it is 
only because such is the contract, that the bank 
is not under the obligation of a common debtor to 
go after its customer and return the deposit 
wherever he may be found. Hence it follows, 
that no right of action exists, and the statute of 
limitation does not begin to run until the demand 
stipulated for in the contract has been duly made, 

Nor is it easy to see why the holder of a check 
marked “‘good,” stands in any different position 
from that of the original depositor. Presenting 
a check and having it thus certified, is clearly not 
a demand for the money deposited, Its purpose 
is not to demand payment, but to obtain evidence 
that the sum mentioned in the check remains on 
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‘ill to retain 
custody of the money. How retain it? Asa ‘Ze 
pository, or as value paid for the acceptance of a 
bill of exchange ? Certainly not as the latter, 
for then no demand at the banking house would 
be necessary before suit, and the presentment of 
a bill payable on demand, merely for acceptance, 


is an absurdity. When a check payable to bearer, 


or order, is presented with a view to its being 
marked “‘good,” and is so certified, the sum men- 
tioned in it must necessarily cease to stand to the 
credit of the depositor. It thenceforth passes to 
the credit of the holder of the check, and is spe- 
cifically appropriated to pay it when presented, 
and as the purpose of having it so certified is not 
to obtain payment, but to continue with the bank 
the custody of the money, the holder can have no 
greater rights than those of any other depositor. 
Certainly he has no right of action until payment 
has been actually demanded and refused. That 
he stands on the footing of an ordinary depositor 
is the doctrine of Willetts vs. the Phoenix Bank. 
In that case it was said by Chief Justice Oakely, 
“it is the duty of the officer certifying a check, 
to cause it to be immediately charged as paid in 
the account of the drawer, and when this is done 
the sum thus charged will remain as a deposit in 
the bank to the credit of the check, and: be for- 
ever withdrawn from the control of the maker, 
except as a bolder of the check. Such a deposit 
stands exactly upon the same ground as any other. 
The bank, instead of being prejudiced, is benefit- 
ted by the delay of the owner in calling for its 
payment, and can with no more propriety impute 
laches to the unknown holder of the check than 
to a known holder *of an ordinary deposit.” 
Marking a check “good,” was held to be an un- 
conditional engagement to hold a sufficient amount 
of the funds of the drawer to meet the check 
whenever it should be presented for payment. 
The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank vs. the Butch- 
ers’ and Drovers’ Bank, is to the same effect. The 
doctrine is sound. Checks on a bank marked 
“good,” are to be regarded as evidences of deposit 
to the credit of the holder, and laches in making 
a demand for payment is no more imputable to 
him than to any other depositor. 

These principles were conceded by the learned 
judge of the District Court, but he was of opinion 
that inasmuch as there was no evidence, in this 
case, of any demand made by the holder of the 
check within six years from the date of the con- 
tract, the plaintiffs could not recover. 

Nearly seven years, elapsed from the date of 
the deposit before demand was made for its re- 
turn, and the question now is whether such delay 
in making the demand bars the plaintiff from a 
recovery. If it does, then this artificial rule 
which is said to have been adopted in analogy to 
the statute of limitations, is far more severe upon 
depositors than is the statute itself. The statute 
begins torun, not from the date of the deposit, 
but from the time when the depositor makes de- 
mand for payment, and is met by a refusal. This 
rule cumpletes the bar in six years from the date 
of the deposit, and as it was applied in the pres- 
ent case, it amounts to a presumption incapable 
of being rebutted. On the 10th of October, 1854, 
within six years from the commencement of this 
suit, the defendants paid the money to Adam 
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dorsed it away. yak, paying a duplicate check, 


aud taking a bond of indemnity, was a distinct 
acknowledgement that the money then remained 
in bank, on deposit to the credit of the holder of 
the check which had been certified. It was cer- 
tainly sufficient to- rebut any presumption less 
than a conclusive one, that it had been paid. 

Now, as no statute requires that, in cases wherea 
creditor must make a demand before he can ‘sue, 
the demand shall be made within six years from 
the date of the contract, or action be debarred ; 
apy rule exacting demand within that time can 
have no other basis upon which to rest than a pre- 
sumption that the debt has been paid, or the de- 
posit withdrawn. What becomes of such a pre- 
sumption in the face of a clear acknowledgement 


of the debtor that the debt remains unpaid, or - 


that the deposit is a continuing one? 

We cannot agree that there is any such rule ap- 
plicable to an ordinary case of debtor and credi- 
tor, banker or depositor, or bailor and bailee. It 
would be mischievous in its operation upon con- 
tracts generally, and mischievous in the extreme 
when applied to contracts of bailment. And we 
think it would be a surprise, were we to hold 
that banks or other corporations can defend them- 
selves against claims for deposits or undrawn div- 
idends, on the ground that no actual demand has 
been made for them within six years. 

In Thorpe and Wife vs. Booth, it appeared that 
suit had been brought upon a promissory note 
dated March 12th, 1818, whereby the defendant 
promised to pay seven hundred pounds “‘twenty- 
four months after demand.” The note was no, 
presented for payment until Jane 28, 1823; more 
than ten years after it was given. The defendant 
pleaded the general issue and the statute of limit- 
atons, But the plaintiff was held entitled to re- 
cover on the ground that the cause of action did 
not arise until twenty-four months after the de- 
mand was actually made. That it was not made 
within six years from the date of the note was 
treated as of no consequence. This was a case 
between a simple debtor and creditor. There is 
even less reason for requiring a depositor to make 
speedy demand, for it would defeat the very pur- 
poses of the deposit. 

* e's “" 8° '® 7 et 2s 

Upon the whole, we find nothing in the adjudi- 
cated cases which requires us to hold that a de- 
positor is barred of his action. against his banker 
by delaying to call for his deposit more than six 
years from the time when he placed the money in 
bank. And we think such a doctrine would be 
alike impolitic and unjust. 

Judgment reversed, and judgment on the ver- 
dict for the plaintiffs. 





U. S. Coast Survey. 

The officers of the United States Coast. Survey 
have received orders from headquarters to pre 
to commence operations up the lakes, It is not 
reliably ascertained at what time they will go, but 
probably in a few days. The field of operations 
will probably be on Lake Superior. The following 
officers, so far as our informant was advised, will 
take charge of the survey : Captain Meade, Topo- 
grapbical Engineer. and Superintendent of. the 
Lake Survey, commanding the United States 
steamer Search; Lieutenant J. L, K. Smith, Topo- 
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aphical Engineer and Assistant on Lake Survey, 
eine the United States schooner Coquette; 
Assistant J. A. Potter, commanding the United 
States steamer Surveyor. The astronomical party 
will be in charge of Assistant James Carr. The 
topographical parties will be in charge, respec- 
tively, of Assistants W. H. Harding, D, F. Henry 
and Hainy C. Penny.— Detroit Free Press. 


‘Steamship-Bullding on the Clyde. 

Of all the vessels constructed in the Clyde for 
different parts of the world, we do not know that 
any are intended for a more important purpose 
than the steam trains of shallow barges for the 
navigation of the Indian rivers which have there 
been built and tested. We have already informed 
our readers that two of these trains, built by 
Messrs. Reid and Co., of Port Glasgow, are of such 
large dimensions and of such great power that they 
will be able to ascend any of the great rivers of 
India, each carrying a cargo of three thousand 
tons under hatches, on 244 feet draught of water ; 
and by this great carrying power they will be able 
to convey cotton, flax, Wool, sugar, and other im- 
portant products, from the interior to the coast, at 
a low rate, with large profits to themselves, while 
they will return up the rivers laden with British 
manufactures. Some portions of these vessels 
have been already sent to Calcutta, and are being 
pat together; and the powerful steamer Jumna, 
which, after having been tested on the Clyde by 
the eminent engineers, Messrs. Penn and Napier, 
and found completely to fulfill her intended ob- 
jects, has since been taken asunder, has been laden 
into a clipper-ship, now on the point of sailing for 
Calcutta, where she may be expected to arrive in 
about 90 days from the present time. We may, 
therefore, hope to have the Jumna and her sister 
ship, the Ganges, running upon the Ganges in the 
present year—not to speak of the two smaller 
steamers which the same company has sent out to 
Caleutta. and two others to Kurrachee.—Her- 


apath, 








Suspension Bridges. ~* 

Without going back to the rope bridges of the 
Chinese and the Indians, the erection of a suspen- 
sion bridge across the Tees in 1741, is a sufficient- 
ly early instance of the introduction of structures. 
In this case the span was but sixty feet, and the 
footway, suspended at a height of sixty feet above 
the stream below, was but two feet wide. It was 
not, however, until Telford reported npon the 
practicability of a bridge at Runcorn Gap that the 
suspension principle attracted any considerable 
attention. The widest span of bridging then 
standing in Britain was that of 286 feet, over the 
Wear at Sunderland, although Mr. Rennie had just 
completed his design for Southwark bridge with 
its centre span of 240 feet, and he had also plan- 
ned an iron bridge, with three arches of 350 feet 
span each, for the Menai Straits. Telford’s de- 
sign, therefore, for a bridge over the Mersey, with 
a single span of 1,000 feet, and two side spans of 
500 each, greatly surpassed not only the boldest 
works previously erected, but even his own gigan- 
tic conception of a cast iron arch of 600 feet clear 
span on the site of old London bridge. When, 
however, we distinguish such a design as one of 
great boldness, it is not to be understood that the 
designer had ventured nearer the limits of safe 
resistance of iron than the most orthodox engineer 
would now do. No part was to be Joaded beyond 
10,000 pounds tension per square inch of section. 
Confining himself to this limit, Telford naturally 
preferred a system which admitted of spans of 
even 1,500 feet to the arch which, although theo- 
retically capable of extension to spans, in cast 
iron, of several thousand feet, is limited, practical- 
ly, by the difficulty of lateral stiffening, and by 
that of providing sufficiently solid abutments, to 
spans but of a few hundred feet. The girder had 
not been employed, in Telford’s time, to any con- 
siderable extent; but when we consider that in 
one of its best forms, that of a wrought iron tube 
with cellular top and bottom, a girder proportion- 
ed like those of the Britannia bridge would only 
bear its own weight over a span of 1,570 feet, and 
that the Britannia tubes, if extended in length 


simp! , Without being correspondingly deepened 








and thickened, would break down at a span of 
860 feet, it is hardly probable that Telford would 
have preferred such girders to a system which is 
capable of spans of at least 4,000 feet, and, if the 
chains have no load beyond their own weight, to 
7,500 or 8,000 feet before breaking down, Mr. 
Edwin Clarke, whose work on the Britannia and 
Conway bridges may be considered as an authori- 
tive declaration of the views of the late Robert 
Stephenson, and who bas calculated the span, 
above mentioned, at which a tubular girder would 
break by its own weight, states that the 1,570 feet 
span would require a tube 100 feet high,48 feet 
wide, and weighing no less than 62,000 tops! An 
iron bar, welded together, or an iron wire, what- 
ever its size or weight, provided its strength is at 
the rate of only 50,000 pounds per square inch of 
actual cross section, would not break down. until 
stretched over a span of at least 7,500 feet, pro- 
vided the deflection of the bar or wire were 1-15 
of the span. Inasmuch, however, as good iron 
wire, which has been and is likely to be still further 
employed in suspension bridges, has an average 
strength of 100,000 pounds per square inch, the 
ultimate limit of wire spans may be considered as 
fully 15,000 feet, or nearly three miles, and even 
with an attached roadway, as at least a mile and 
a half. The strain upon a wire or chain cable, 
suspended at the ends and drooping with different 
deflection, has been ascertained experimentally, 
and is besides easily calculable. There are but 
few suspension bridges in which the strain on the 
cable, at the towers, is as much as twice the actual 
weight of the cables and their suspended load. 
In Hammersmith bridge, the proportionate deflec- 
tion of the chains of which is a fair standard for 
suspension bridges generally, the strain on the 
cables, at the towers, is 1,857, or less than 1 7-8 
times the weight of the cables (between the tow- 
ers) and their suspended load. In the Niagara 
railway bridge the whole suspended weight, when 
the bridge is unloaded, is 1,000 tons, the strain 
produced by which is 1,810 tons. This is the 
strain on the cable at the tops of the Towers, al- 
though it is, of course, to be borne in mind that 
the supporting power of the cable is twice as 
great, with its two points of suspension, as it would 
be were it suspended from one point only and at 
the same curve. In otber words, each half of the 
cable supports, separately, one half only of the 
whole weight, and the actual strain of 1,810 tons 
at each tower is produced by a weight of but 
200 tons. The strain produced by the “ half spans”’ 
or end spans outside the towers, of Hungerford 
and Chelsea bridges, are equal to that arising from 
the whole main span. The greatest strain on a 
suspension cable is always at the summit of the 
towers, and here the strain is due to one-half of 
the suspended weight, between the towers, acting 
in a direction which is tangential to the curve of 
the cable where it meets the tower. Thecatenary 
so nearly resembles the parabolic curve that this 
direction may be almost exactly determined in the 
following manner: At the middle of the span drop 
a verticle line from the lowest part of the catenary 
curve. On this line lay off, below the centre of 
the cabler or chain, at its lowest point, a distance 
equal to the deflection of the cable, so that the 
vertical distance of the point thus found, below 
the points of suspension of the cable, will be equal 
to twice its deflection. From this point draw 
diagnonals, on each side, to the tops of the towers, 
or to the points of suspension of the cable. These 
diagonals will coincide with the line of strain at 
the summits of the towers, and by as much as 
each of these diagonals exceeds twice the deflec- 
tion of the cable, will the greatest strain on the 
latter exceed one-half of the whole uniformly dis- 
tributed weight suspended between the tower. In 
the Niagara bridge the span, between the centres 
of the towers, is 822 feet, twice the mean deflection 
of the two cables on each side (one being deflected 
54 feet and the other 64 feet) is 118, and the dia- 
gonsal of a right angled triangle, with sides of 
respectively 411 feet and 118 feet, is 426.6 feet. 
Then as the 118 is to 426.6, so is 500 tons (the 
weight suspended by each half of the four cables 








vely) to 1,817 tons, the total strain pro- 

on the cables, This result so nearly ap- 
proaches the actual strain that the rule inquestion 
is preferable to the longer formula generally em- 
ployed, 

The capacity of iron cables, when suspended 
between fixed supports, being once determined, 
aud the results comprehended practically by en- 
gineers, as they were more than forty years ago, 
it was natural that thesnspension principle should 
have been extensively applied. The Galashiel 
bridge, of 112 feet span, and the Peebles bridge, 
of 110 feet span, were constructed in the year 
1816; the Dryburgh bridge, of 260 feet span, was 
completed in the following year, and that over the 
Tweed at Kelso, 437 feet between the points of 
support of the chains, was finished in 1820. The 
Union suspension bridge, over the Tweed near 
Berwick was completed also in 1820, its span be- 
tween centres-of toweis being 449 feet. The New- 
haven suspension pier, with three spans of 209 
feet each, was finished in the following year, and 
in 1823 was completed the Brighton chain pier, 
with four spans of 255 feet. In this year also, M. 
Seguin, of Lyons, introduced wire as a material 
for the cables of suspension bridges, Hammer- 
smith bridge with a clear span, between the cen- 
tres of supports, of 422 feet three inch, was opened 
in 1824. Telford’s principal work, the Menai 
bridge which occupied upwards of six years in 
construction, was completed in 1825. The distance 
between the centres of the towers is 570 feet 1034 
inch, thespan of the catenary being 570 feet. The 
Conway suspension bridge measures 872 teet be- 
tween the points of suspension. The Montrose 
bridge, over the Esk, was completed in 1859, and 
the distance between centres of towers is 428 feet. 
Marlow, Norfolk, Micklewood, Broughton, and 
Twerton suspension bridges, with spans of from 
108 feet to 584 feet, were also erected at about the 
same time. A number of suspension bridges has 
also been erected, prior to 1830, in France. In 
1834, the Fribourg bridge, erected by M. Chaley, 
was completed. This bridge has a span, between 
the faces of the towers, of 870 feet 4 inches, its 
cables being formed of 4,224 wires, each 0-12 inch 
in diameter, The Charing Cross or Hungerford 
bridge was completed in 1845, the span of its cat- 
enary being 6764¢ feet, and, although occupied 
Only as a foot way, its chains have a total cross 
sectional area near towers of no Jess than 812 inch. 
This strength is to be increased one-half on apply- 
ing the chains (which are soon to be removed from 
Hungerford) to the 708 feet span at Clifton. We 
may notice here the bridge over the Dordogne at 
Cubsac, which consists of five spans of 400 feet 
each at an elevation of 125 feet above the water. 
Next may be mentioned the suspension bridge 
erected by Tiernay Clark over the Danube, at 
Pesth. This bridge has a central span of 666 feet 
besides two side spans, It was ten years in con- 
struction, being completed in 1849 at a cost of 
£622,042. A bridge of half the span, or 384 feet 
had been erected twenty years before over the 
Danube, at Vienna. Mr. Charles Vignoles’ great 
bridge over Dnieper, at Kieff, was completed in 
1853, at a cost of £432,000. It has four spans of 
440 feet, from centre to centre of towers, and two 
half spans of 225 feet. The suspenion bridge at 
Glasgow is also a recent work, and Mr. Page’s 
Chelsea bridge is stili more so, The late Mr. 
Rendel constructed a handsome suspension bridge 
also at Inverness, 

In America, the greatest suspension spans yet 
attempted have been executed, and others still 
larger are in progress or projected. Wire cables 
have been employed in all cases, in preference to 
chains, The widest span is that of 1,048 feet con- 
structed by Mr. Serrell, over the Niagara river at 
Lewiston. The next is that of 1,010 feet erected 
by Mr. Ellet over the Ohioriver at Wheeling. The 
latter engineer erected one also of nearly 800 feet 
span over the Niagara river, near the falls. This 
bridge, completed in 1848, was subseqnently re- 
moved to make room for the present railway and 
highway bridge, of 822 feet span, erected by Mr. 
Reebling. The wire of the first bridge was found 
to be perfect after six years’ use, and was accord- 
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ingly employed in the cables of the present struc- 
ture. Mr. Roebling has another railway bridge of 
1,224 feet span, in progress, and he has projected 

‘one of 1,800 feet span to connect New York. and 
and Brooklyn, and another of 2,600 feet, or nearly 
hulf a mile, in a single span, across the Mississippi 
river at St; Louis. Mr. R. M. Ordish, of Great 
George Street, has made a design for a bridge of 
half a mile span, across the Thames, below the 
Tower, and Mr. Peter Barlow has proposed one 
with a single span of 3,000 feet across the Mersey 
at Liverpool. 

It is perfectly true that several suspension 
bridges have been greatly injured or entirely des- 
troyed by storms, whilst others have fallen in 
consequence of undulations caused by the motion 
of carriages or the marching of troops over them. 
The Brighton pier and the Menai bridge were 
greatly injured by storms, and the little bridge at 
Broughton, near Manchester, fell in consequence 
of the motion imparted to it by the marching of a 
body of troops, all of whom were percipitated into 
the water below, not one, however, being drowned. 
The Wheeling bridge, over the Ohio river, in 
America. was wrecked in a gale, and a suspension 
bridge at Newport, Kentucky, U. S., broke down 
under a passing load. In France, too, where a 
number of suspension bridges have failed, one re- 
cently broke down over the Garonne. In every 
case, however, of failure, the platform had no 
stiffening, and there was nothing to prevent the 
undulation of the chains or wire cables. In one 
storm a wave, estimated at 16 feet high, traversed 
the flooring of the Menai bridge, the chains and 
platform rising by that amount. The chains were 
not broken, however, a proof, in itself of their 
ample strength. Had the platform been stiffened 
by a light girder, it is improbable that any exten- 
sive undulation could have occurred. Suspension 
platforms so stiffened are known to withstand the 
severest storms without injury, as also the gallop- 
ing of mounted troops. Before the public opening 
of the Pesth bridge, the Hungarian troops crossed 
it in confusion, pursued by the Imperialists, and 
for forty-eight hours the platform was covered 
with a flying mass of horses and men. The Rus- 
sian cavalry cross the Kieff bridge at a gallop. 
There is no check upon the speed of carriages 
crossing Chelsea bridge, except the interventioh 
of the toll taker before crossing at all. The Nia- 
gara railway bridge, after six years’ use, has been 
pronounced to be in a perfect condition. The 
floor of this bridge, it must be admitted, is stiffen- 
ed (in addition to the pair of continuous girders, 
19 teet six inch deep) by fifty-six wire stays an- 
chored to the rocks below. In applying girders 
to suspension bridge platforms, the weight is, of 
course, increased, and the limit of span theoreti- 
cally reduced. Practically, however, there is rea- 
son to believe that a trussed platform admits of 
much longer spans than wheve no stiffening is em- 
ployed. Although the deflection of a trussed 
girder might, by itself, be excessive over a clear 
span of 1,000 feet it is evident that this deflection 
must be considerably reduced by suspending the 
girder from a chain. Mr. Peter M. Barlow states, 
as the result of actual experiment, th&t, under all 
circumstances, the combination of the chain and 
girder reduces the deflection of the latter to about 
one twenty-fifth the amount when standing alone. 
Professor Rankine states as the result of mathe- 
matical investigation, (by suspénsion from a chain) 
the deflection of the girder is reduced to one 
twenty-seventh its amount when standing by itself, 
The practical results obtained in the working of 
the traffic over the Niagara bridge, the trussing of 
which is of timber, appear to bear out these de- 


ductions. Telford was of the opinion, rs way case; for here the bonds were not yet issued, 


that suspension bridges could be made available 
for any and all traffic, an opinion which was as- 
certained also by the late Mr. Rendel. The same 
opinion is held, also, we believe, by Sir W. Cubitt, 
Mr. Vignoles, and Mr. Page, and, most certainly, 
by Mr. Barlow. George Stephenson, and the late 
Mr, Brunel, professed much the same faith; and 
the time is likely to come when it will be matter 
for wonder that any engineer ever held otherwise. 


Coinage in Great Britain. Pas 
_ Nine years have elapsed since the discovery of 
gold in Australia, and a comparison may now be 
drawn between the amount of that most precious 
metal which has been coined at the Royal Mint 
between the equal periods comprised between 
1843 and 1851 and 1852 and 1860 inclusive : 


Year. Gold coinage. | Year. Gold coinage. 
1848.... ....£6,607,849 | 1852... .... £8,742,270 
1844,....... 3,563,949 | 1853. ...... 11,952,391 
1845........ 4,244,608 | 1854. ...... 4,162,183 
1846........ 4,884,911 | 1855... .... 9,008,663 
1847........ 5,158,440 | 1856....... 6,002,114 
1848,....... 2,451,999 | 1857....... 4,859,860 
1849........ 2,177,955 | 1858....... 1,281,023 
1850,...5... 1,491,836 | 1859....... 2,649,509 
1851........ 4,400,411 | 1860. ...... 38,121,708 





These figures exhibit a total coinage of £86,- 
153,680,—viz., £34,431,958 in the first nine years, 
and £51,719,722 in the second. The yearly aver- 
age between 1843 and 1851 was £3,826,773, and 
between 1852 and 1860, £5,746,635, showing an 
increase of as nearly as possible 50 percent. The 
fact must also be taken into consideration that a 
very large number of sovereigns have been coined 
at the mint established in Sydney. The value of 
the silver coined has undergone considerable 
fluctuations, having reached its maximum in 1853, 
when-it was £701,544, while in 1848 it was only 
£35,442. The copper coin struck fluctuated be- 
tween £448 in 1860, and £61,838 in 1854. The 
total value of the silver coinage in the 18 years 
was £5,982,461, and of the copper coinage £241,- 
449, the aggregate metallic issues of all descrip- 
tions having been £92,377 ,590.—London Times. 
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IOWA COUNTY SUBSCRIPTIONS TO RAILROADS: 
PREVIOUS DECISIONS OVERRULED, AND THE 
POWER OF COUNTIES TO ISSUE BONDS IN PAY- 
MENT FOR RAILROAD STOCK DENIED. 


It has now been decided by the Supreme Court 
of Iowa that the counties in that State have no 
power to issue bonds in payment of subscriptions 
to railroad stock. 

On the 24th of December, 1858, the electors of 
the county of Scott, by a majority vote, authorized 
the county judge to subscribe $275,000 to the 
capital stock of the Davenport and Cedar Valley 
Railroad Company, and $100,000 to that of the 
Le Claire and Davenport Railroad Company. By 
this vote he was also authorized to levy a tax to 
pay the principal and interest of the bonds, not 
to exceed one per cent, in each case in any one 
year. On the 27th of the same month these pe- 
titioners filed their petition for an injunction to 
restrain the county judge from subscribing the 
stock and issuing the bonds. The injunction was 
granted, but subsequently, on respondent’s motion, 
was dissolved and the bill dismissed. The com- 
plainants then appealed; contending that in the 
previous cases decided in this State the question 
of the power of the county to subscribe for stock 
and to issue bonds therefore, was incumbered 
with the additional fact that the bonds then issued 
were held by innocent third parties who had 
parted with value for them, and the county had 
received the benefit. Therefore, those cases were 
not authority to decide the facts as set forth in 


this being a motion to restraiu the county judge 
from subscribing for the stock and issuing the 
bonds. 

It was contended in behalf of the county that 
the constitution did not expressly or by implica- 
tion forbid the exercise of this power; and there 
being no constitutional prohibition, the Legisla- 
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section 114 of the code of 1851. The following 
is, in substance, the opinion of the Chief Justice 
reversing the judgment below, deciding that the 
county had no such power, and restraining the 
County Judge by a perpetual injunction from 
proceeding to issue the bonds. 

Wricut, C. J.—In the case before us, the 
question is made for the first time, to the present 
members of the court, before the bonds have been 
issued, and before the rights of third parties have 
intervened. In my opinion the county bas no 
power, inherently or otherwise to issue bonds and 
subscribe stock for any such purpose; and put- 
ting it upon this plain, broad ground. I deny 
that such bonds are valid, whether held by the 
railroad company or by an indorsee, 

I deny that under the Constitution (old or new) 
the Legislature can confer this power upon the 
counties, I deny in the second place that a ma- 
jority have any inherent right to vote such a tax, 
so as to subject the property of the minority to 
seizure and sale for the purpose of paying the 
same. And in the third place, I affirm, that the 
Legislature never has conferred this power upon 
the counties, 

Taxation is an element of sovereignty. Safety 
to the dearest rights of the citizen demands that 
this should be so, and that it should not be exer- 
cised, except where it is necessary for the welfare 
or safety of the public. All ordinary taxation, 
whether national, State, or County, is based upon 
this ground. The citizen pays these taxes in return 
for the protection and security which is guarantiéd 
and secured to him by Jaw, and the political and 
municipal ‘organizations created for the like pur- 
pose. Tosupport these governments, and those 
institutions which are essential to their well being 
and vital to their continuance, he is subject to 
taxation. For a purpose such as that embraced 
in the proposition submitted in this instance he is 
not bound. However much such enterprises may 
tend to develop the material resources of the 
country, they can in no proper sense be said to 
render more secure his.person, his life, or his lib- 
erty, nor to place his property under more perfect 
protection. It is true that intelligence and 
knowledge may be more generally diffused, as a 
consequence of the increase of railroad facilities. 
And the same is true where mills, manufactories 
and machinery are introduced, and yet it would 
(searcely be claimed that a county has the in- 
herent right in its corporate capacity to tax the 
people for any such purpose. The argument that 
a majority must rule under our form of govern- 
ment, and that each citizen as a member of soci- 
ety, must submit to this rule as applied to such 
questions, is no less dangerous than fallacious. 
Carried out, popular will when thus exercised, 
could legalize the execution of the citizen: could 
take A’s property and give it to B. These propo- 
sitions would be regarded as monstrous. And 
yet how is it different when the majority attempt 
to tax the minority witbout the authority of legis- 
lative sanction, for a purpose entirely foreign to 
the support of the Government. I see no differ- 
ence in principle, and there is none certainly 
when viewed in reference to these fundamental 
gights which are secured to us by the natural 
law, and which no legislation can take from us. 





ture had conferred the power upon the county by 


Then again the counties exercise granted 
powers, and as municipal organizations cannot 
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‘exercise avy other. If not expressly granted, 


yet if necessary to carry out, or accomplish the 
purpose and object of their creation, they may be 
exercised; but not otherwise. If the power 
claimed in this instance has not been granted, or 
is not necessary to the fulfillment of the purposes 
designed in the creation of the corporation, the 
conclusion follows that its exercise would be ille- 


.galand nugatory. .. x 


The language which it. is claimed repuee * this 
power is as follows: ‘The county judge-may sub- 
mit to the people of his county, at any regular 
election, or at a special one called for that pur- 
pose, the question whether money may be bor- 
rowed, to aid in the erection of public buildings; 
whether the county will construct or aid to con- 
struct any road bridge which may call for an ex- 
traordinary expenditure ; whether stock shall be 
permitted to run at large, or at what time it shall 
be prohibited, and the question of any other local 
or police regulation, not inconsistent with the 
laws of this State,” The question is what “roads” 
are meani? Does the section embrace railroads, 
or only the ordinary highways or roads of the 
country ? 

After noticing and answering the argument in 
favor of the proposition that the word “road” in- 
cludes and means “railroad,” the learned Judge 
proceeds as follows: 

The code, itself, has given a definition of the 
word road which, in my opinion, places the ques- 
tion beyond controversy. By section 26, we have 
a rule for the construction of the statutes of this 
State; and by the fifth clause it provides that 
“the words ‘highway’ and ‘road,’ include public 
bridges, and may be held equivalent to the words 
‘county way,’ ‘county road, ‘common road’, and 
‘State road.’” In the light of this language, what 
becomes of the argument that the word ‘road’ 
means ‘railroad.’ 

Then again, the same case states that the words 
of the statute are to have their natural and ordi- 
nary.sense or meaning. Granted, and what is 
proved? Just this, that the word ‘road’ accord- 
ing to Webster, applies generally to highways, 
and as a generic term includes highway, street 
and lane, Not only so, but at the time of the 
passage of the code we had not a mile of railroad 
in the State; even now in this State when we 
have several lines of railway constructed, no per- 
son understands the ordinary meaning of the word 
to include a railroad, What charter incorporat- 
ing a company for the purpose of constructing a 
railway ever spoke of it as a road company. 
What act of the Legislature giving lands, confer- 
ring privileges, or imposing duties upon such a 
company can be found, which designates it as a 
road company? lLanswer: None. The truth is, 
every person, everywhere and under all circum- 
stances, when designing to speak with any degree 
of accuracy, in this State at least, if they refer 
to such a road, they use the vail, In those States 
where the most usual mode of travel is by rail- 
way, in ordinary conversation they may be spoken | o 
of as roads. But not so even in such States, 
when anything like legal accuracy, or the legal 
sense is aimed at. 

But in this State it is not true that the word 
rvoud is understood railroad, either in ordinary 
conversation, or when used in the statute, for 
whatever purpose framed, and particularly wa 





this the case at the time of the adoption of the 
code, 

His Honor then refers to the bistory of the legis- 
lation which resulted in the passage of the act 
and concludes as follows: 

“In view of this bistory, I ask, can anything be 
clearer than that the Legislature never intended 
to confer the power claimed by the appellee in 
this case?. It seems to me not; and that. whether 
we look to the language of the law; -the construc- 
tion given to the words used by the code itself; 
to the natural and received sense of the language 
employed ; to the history of its passage, the sub- 
sequent attempt to confer the power ; or to all of 
them combined; the argument is abundant, con- 
vincing, overwhelming against the position that 
the power claimed has been conferred. 

Such being my construction of the law which it 
is insisted confers this power, it becomes unne- 
cessary to examine the question of the power of 
the Legislature to authorize taxation by the coun- 
ties for such purpose, 

In my opinion, the cause should be reversed, 
and the injunction made perpetual. And this be- 
ing the opinion of a majority of the court, it is so 
ordered, 


NIAGARA STEAM FORGE, 


COR. PERRY. ST. AND. OHIO BASIN SLIP. 
T. D. PATCHIN, Lessee 
CHAS. D. DELANEY, Supt. ¢ Buffalo, N. Er. 


ANUFACTURE to order all kinds of Light and Heavy 
Forgings and Hammered Shapes, such as 


Car Axles, Crank Axles, 


TRUCK AND DRIVING AXLES, 
Steamboat and Propeller Shafts and Cranks. 


MILL SHAFTS, LOCOMOTIVE FRAMES, CONNECTING 
RODS, PISTON RODS, CRANK PINS, 
Wrought Shafting of any Length and Size, etc., ete. 
Also, Every Description of HEAVY BLACKSMITHING. 
Orders or inquiry by mail, will receive prompt attention, 
Address T. D. PATCHIN, BUFFALO, N. Y¥. 


RAILROAD IRON. 


THE RENSSELAER IRON COMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y., 
bag te 2 Ka ban Se manufacture deliverable as may 


OLD RATS 


received in exchange for new, or for re-manufacturing. 
JOHN A. GRISWOLD TROe AY. 


ay! ni se & DODGE 
iG, CR R 
BUSSING, Bn Clim Bt. 


RAILROAD IRON. 
WOOD, MORRELL & CO., 


AVING lensed the extensive Works of the CAMBRIA 

IRON COMPANY, situated at Jonnstown, Cambria 
Co., Penna., hy purchased all their real estate, are now pre- 
pared to execute, at short notice, orders for RAILS of any 
required pattern or weight, on the most liberal terms. 


EA Nortg Penna. R. R. Buripine, 
EEFICEK, No. 407 Walnut st. 


RAILROAD IRON. 


a UNDERSIGNED are prepared to contract for the 


RAILROAD IRON], 


or rehe > United Bt States. » delivered at ports of England, Wales, 


MEAD & BELL, 
13 Cliff Street, N. ¥. 


A. H. JOGCELYN’S 
NEW YORK 
woop ENGRAVING & ELECTROTYPE 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
68 & 60 FULTON STREET. 




















TRON BOILER FLUES. 


LAP-WELDED BOILER FLUES, 
1% to Binches outside jameter, cut to definite length, 2 to 20 


Wrought Iron Welded Tubes, 


From % to Me op bore, re, With Bor and Pocket ogpertions 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO., 
PASCAL IRON WORKS. 


Established 1821. 
WAREHOUSE—209 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


STEPHEN MORRIS, CHAS. WHEELER. 
THOS. T. TASKER, JR. STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


RAILROAD IRON. 


Yih mare dnd AMERICAN Railroad Iron for de- 
livery in New York and other markets in the Unitea 
States and England, Contracts negotiated by 
E. A. & S. W. HOPKINS, 
70 Beaver st., New York. 


RAILROAD IRON. 


ONTRACTS for RAILS, at a fixed price or on comm!s- 
sion, delivered at an English port, or. at a port in the 
United States, will be made by the undersign 


THEODORE DEHON, 
10 Wall st., near Broadway; N. Y. 
500 tons T’ Rails on hand, 54 to 57 lbs. per lineal yard. 


RAILROAD IRON. 


HE subscriber is prepared to enter into Contracts 
for RAILS delivered at an English port or at a port 


in the United States. 
JAMES TINKER, 
54 Exchange OER ee a 


Erie Rails, 57 to 58 lbs. per yaad. on hand 
in NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS. 


RAILROAD IRON 
AND COMMON BARS. 


pus undersigned, sole Agents to Messrs. Guest & Co., the 

proprietors of the Dowlais Iron Works, near Cardiff, South 

Wales, are duly authorized to contract for the sale of their G. L 
ailroad Iron, and Common Bars, on most advantageous terms. 


R. & J. MAKIN, 70 Broad st. 


RAILROAD IRON. 


HE undersigned, a mie! for the monvtacturers 
Tad eee CONTRACTS FOR RAILS dar. 

















gered tomake CONT 
ered free on board at ports ote macs. or cable! a ports in the 
United States 


M. K. JESUP & COMP’Y, 


44 Exchange Place. 
New York, ist June. 1859. 


RAILROAD IRON. 


TH subscriber is prepared co sell AMERIUAN and 
ENGLISH RAILROAD IRON, CHAIRS, 
SPIKES, CARS and LOCOMOTIVES, a: the 
lowest market price, and securities taken in part pay- 


ment, 
RB. F, FRENCH, 
Cor. Nassau and Cedar Sts. Ne ¥- 


MORRIS, WHEELER & CO.,, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
MORRIS & JONES & CO., 


IRON MERCHANTS, 


MARKET AND SIXTEENTH STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


IRON AND STEEL 


IN ALL THEIR VARLESAMAs 
POLE, Oe ii 


CAR A 
IVETS, RAILROSD IRON, 
Or NAILS and SPIKES, PIG , etc. 


Having the, nelli lling agency. ots pumber of ie Rolling Mills, 
Furnaces an sin this , orders for any de- 
scription of TRON can be executed. s fase 


L. H. MATTISON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PLATED WARE, 


230 PEARL STREET, - 














NEW YORK. 
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ae yb. ANCIAL, 


SAMUEL HALLETT & (0, 
BANEBERS, 
58 BEAVER STREET, 
NEW. YORK CITY. 
__. \DEALERs IN 
Foreign and Domestic’ Exchange, 
_ -,4ND NEGOTIATORS OF 
STATE ‘AND RAILROAD BONDS. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 4 
Corner PINE and NASSAU Sts. 
NETVT ar OF, 


CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 


ALSO, MERCANTILE CREDITS, 


For use in EUROPE, CHINA, etc. 


—*~PXW. HOLMES, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
No. 51 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


NEV YORE. 


Orders to purchase and sell Stocks and Bonds 
fer cash or on time promptiv executed. 


KIRK & CHEEV ER, 


STOCK AND NOTE BROKERS, 
No. 57 WEST THIRD ST., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SIMEON DRAPER, Auctioneer. 
By SIMEON DRAPER, 


Orfics, No. 36 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES 


At 36 Ping St.. EVERY DAY. 
STOCKS and BONDS bought and sold at private sale 


Sale every day at 1 o’clock. See Catalogue. 


VENTILATION. 


Ter undersi isned has devised and patented the only system 
ots VENTIL A ATION for Buildings, Vessels, RAIL- 
RS » etc., by which spontaneous ventila- 
peer. can + effectually carried out; and is willing to dispose oi 
thesameo to parties desirous of HENRY z ata reasonable price. 
Address IN» 
urg, Canada. 


LOCOMOTIVES FOR SALE. 


Tes Boston and Maine Railroad Company have for sale 
three second hand Locomotives of the following spe- 
cification and description. 

They all have outside cylinders and connections. Cylin 
ders 15x20, four driving wheels, 4 ft. 6 in. diameter, 
diameter of boiler, 43 in. No. of tubes, 127; length of 
tubes, 10 ft.; diameter of do., 1} in.; . weight ‘of engines, 
about 24 tons each ; ; capacity of tank on tender, 1,500 gall. 

The above Locomotives are all in good working order 
and are offered for sale on account of the Company having 
perehesed several locomotives of greater capacity. Par 

ies in want of a good machine can have now an opportun- 
ity to purchase at a reasonable rate. Application may be 
made at the office in Haymarket Square, Boston. 
ILLIAM — Sup’t. 
Boston, Nov. 24, 1860. 


CAR DUCK. 


EAVY 4-PLY FITCHBURG DUCK OF ALL WIDTHS, 
u to: M0 inches, PLUSHES, BURLAPS, CAR HEAD 
LININGS, and all kinds of RAILROAD SUPPLIES. 


For sale by 
WILLIAMS & PAGE, 
67 Water st., Boston: 


LEMUEL W. SERRELL, 


SOLICITOR OF 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS, 
No. 191 NASSAU S©., NEW YORK. 



































INSTRUMENTS. “- 
Wm. J. Young 


AS removed his. Kngineering aod Surveying Instramen 
Manfactory to No. 43 North Seventh Street, S niladelphis 


f/E. BROWN’S SON, 
a . MANUFACTURER OF . 
TRANSITS, LE ’ 
RODS, CHAINS, ETC. 
No. RY FULTON SLIP, N. ¥. 


S ENGINEERS’. AND SURVEYORS” . 

j INSTRUMENTS, MADE BY 

| Edmund Draper, 
Surviving partner of... 

1 STANCLIFFE we DRAPER, 
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No.22 Pear Street, 
near Third St., 


J. T. Hobby, tormerly sawYER & HOBBY 


ATHEMATICAL Instrument Maker, at the old stand, 
156 Water st., New Youre. ly33 


W.& L. E. Gurley, Troy, N.Y., 
ANUFACTURERS of Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instru- 
ments. Descriptive and priced catalogue gratis. 


Knox & Shain, 
ANUF A OTORERS of Engineering & Telegraphic Instru- 
ments, 4644 Walnut st, , Phila. (7'w0 premiums awarded.) 


A. SAWYER. 
=~ (of the late firm of SAWYER & HOBBY), 


ANUFACTURER of Transits and Levels, has removed 
to Union Place, near Washburton Av., Yonkers, N. Y. 


F. W. & R. King, 
ANUFACTURERS of Engineers’, Surveying and 
Drawing Instruments, 226 Baltimore st., Baltimore. 


Richard Patten, 
ANUFAOTURER of Mathematical Instruments to the 
U. 8. Government, No. 58 Baltimore st,, BaLtrmors, Md, 




















| Matihattan Oi Company, 


Office, No. 16 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
JAMES M, MOTLEY, Viee Pres’t and Treasurer. 


MANGFAOTURERS OF 
MASON’S SPERM OIL, 
AND DEALERS IN 


SPERM, WHALE, LARD AND OTHER OILS, 
For Railroads, Steamers, Machinery and Burning. 


Machinists’ Lubricating 
OIL COMPANY, 


No. 68 Courtlandt and 172 Washington Sts., 


. NEW YORK, 
ALEXANDER POPE, Treasurer. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WHITE METALLIC OIL, 
AND DEALERS IN 
SPERM, LARD, WHALE, AND OTHER OILS. 














PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


Alfred W. Craven 
Chief Engineer Croton Aqueduct, New York. 


Charlies W. Copeland, 
Steam Marine and 
. 122 Broadway, New York. 


Davidson, M.O., 


Chief Engineer Havana Railroad Company. 
Havana, Ovusa. 

















C. Floyd-Jones, 
Engineer Alton and St. Louis Railroad, 
Residence, Vandalia, Ill. 


Robert B. Gorsuch, 


City of Mexico, 
XIOO. 











OILS! OILS! 
ROOT, RUST & CLARK, 


No. 215 Pearl Street, 
NEWVY YORE, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


SPERM, ELEPHANT & WHALE OIL. 


ALSO, IMPORTERS OF 


RAPESEED OIL, 
(Best known substitute for sperm as a lubricator). 
AVING become largely identified with Railroads, Machine 
8 ‘ops, ete., we aro enabled to furnish oils particularly 
adapted to their use, atthe very lowest price. 
Your orders are solicited. 


OIL! OFL! 
PEASE’S 
IMPROVED ENGINE and SIGNAL OIL, 


FOR 
RAILROADS, STEAMERS, PROPELLERS, 
AND FOR EVERY CLASS OF 
MACHINERY AND BURNING. 


Pz ACTICAL TESTS, by Engineers and Machinuists,: of 
Thousands of Gallons, PROVE this Oil to be superior ‘for 





Burning, and TWENTY-FIVE per cent. neers sure 
able than Sperm Oil, for Lubricating, and the o —— Oil that 
isin all cases reliable, that will keep bearings 1, and 


Wit: NOT GUM. 


In no case has it failed to meet the approval of theconsumer. 


The ScientIFIc AMERICAN and MANUFACTURER'S JOURNAL, 
after testing this Gil, pronounce it superior to any other 
for Lubricating. —For sale ONLY by the Inventor 


F. S. PEASE, 61 Main st., BUFFALO. 


James H. Grant, 
Civil Engineer, Atlanta, Ga. 


Theedore D. Judah, 


Chief Engineer, and Commissioner of 
San Francisco and Sacramento Railroad, and of 
San Francisco and Sacramento Northern Extension Railroad 
San Franorsoo, Cal. 








Knight & Von Kamecke, 


Ceri Engineers and General Agents, Draw- 
/ ings of all kinds neatly and ers executed. Of- 
fice, No. 264% Broadway, New Yor 


S. W. Hill, 
Mining Eng’r and Surveyor, Kagle River, Lake Superior, 


M. P. Miller, 


Engineer in charge Savannah River Bridge Charleston & 
Savannah Railroad. Savannan, Ga, 











Eliwood Morris, 
Civil Engineer, Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 


Millis, John B., Civil Engineer, 
Lake Ontario and Hudson R. R. R., 20 Exchange Place, N. ¥ 


Osborne, Richard B., 
Civil Engineer, Office 227 South 4th et., Philadelphia, 


W. Milnor Roberts, 
Civil Engineer, Carlisie, Pa. 


Silas Seymour, 
Cousulting Rogineer, Real Estate and Semel Agent, 
No, 182 Broadway, New Yors,; 

















Shanly, W alter, 
Grand ‘Truak Railway, Toronto. Canada, 


Charites L. Schiatter, 
Obief Engeer Brunawick and Florida Railroad, 
- BtuneWick, Georgia. 














aie orders filled for any part of the United States or 
p 


Charlies B. Stuar , 
Consulting Mugineer, 19 Nassau str., New York] 
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472 AMERICAN: ‘RAILROAD - SOURBAL. : 





THE METALLIC CAR SPRING COMPANY — Y 


OF NEWV YORE, 
OFFICE, 54 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


he - 

© 9 «CONICAL VOLUTE STEEL 

iDHUNUNUAULAL i 3 AND 

a =COMBINATION METAL AIR AND GUM Tim 
sl (Patented by R. Voss, Jan. 3, June 5 and 12, 18605 i 


CAR SPRINGS 


The two most reliable Springs ever offered to the RAILROAD PUBLIC. 


COURTLANDT PALMER, CHARLES D. GIBSON, 
President. Treasurer. 


RICHARD VOSE, Secretary- 
JAMES JEFFRIES & SONS, THE HUMPHREYSVILLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF (SUCCESSORS TO DWIGHTS, FRENCH & CO..,) 
LOCOMOTIVE, CAR AND TANK SE YMovuUR, Sx prometoticee ~ ead 
SPRINGS, ! at short notice, of the best ma- 


ls and workmanship, orders for Wrought 


fs 2 ISRO (AT? > Me and Cast Iron Work, fitted ready for use, for t! 
PHILADELPHIA, (rear of Girard House.) | / ra a. are am a a mma building or repairs of Passenger and Frei. ight 


REFERENCES ot KET i) % \ i A H A\. | Car S, complete or in part. 
le \ . \ : > \ r i Sate Sob > | 





4 sample Wonept iron truck can be seen at our of- 
M. W. BALDWIN & CO., R, NORRIS & SON._A. WHIT Na A fe ie =| ip 4 < | fice. No. 5 Gold st., NEW YORK. 
NEY Pee Pa hia ; qe. R. ~ w 3 si ich- ¥ N\ Hei cata eames a == ANA — PI Aa. 
H .K SN .: D NEE woe | 
THONSON of Penn. R.R.. RDWARD ©. / J BEST FAGGOTTED CAR AXLES, 


d SALISBURY IRON CAR WHEE ELS, 
N.R.R.; UTH, of Rich. “F. RY. R.R.; THOS. DOD AME AD Z q 
of Va. cpral; URIAH WEL LS, Retersbure , H. D. B BIRD é WROUGHT IRON BOLTS. bg WASHERS, 


South Side R. R., P a Se ©. U. SANFORD, of eae RAILROAD JACK SCREWS, 
R. RK. JNO. R. MCDANIEL, of Va. © Tenn. R. R.; JAS. RAYMOND FRENCH, Pres’t,Seymour,Conn. WM. He. MARSHALL, Treas’r, No. % ae st., N.Y. 
ROBERTSON, oh Wilmington and M. KR. It; a _ Y se 

KE, ofS R.; 8. 8. SOL of North 
JOuN rile weal es AU yON GE: EF ROW “ARH STE EnEIT cAR Sfp zt In Gs, 
’ reenvyilte 4g O teo i 
WM. CLARK. of Muscogee R. Ru W. W. BALDWIN. ‘of Mont : i MANUFACTURED 
omery & W. P. R. R.; WM. M. bn Y.of N.0.,d.& GN Ti BY THE 
fe. Re; A. B. SEG ER, of Opelousas RR.;'C. WILLIAMS, 01 


Vickshare =; ALLEN § EET, of Buffalo meena va &- R.; F.) f —T : PATENTEE, 


REL, aes of Memphis sft, CORFIN, ONC CAR WORKS Por 4 : 0s r n 

L o eaboard ‘orts-] \ | Bet J 

n0uth; WM. M. HIGHT, of Augusta ; se RIKERS, . |! == - Carl F h 
WHARTON ‘& PATSCH, Chazleston, and as tecadeakaes mi enc ; 


out SPRINGS arc in use. ve a SEYMOUR, CONN, 
Will be happy to furnish a SET OF SPRINGS to such =< 

companies as may wish to try their Durability and HFSE SPRINGS are now in use on many of (he leading Railroads Fast, South and West. Samples can be ex" 

Elasticity, by writing us the Length, Width, Curve over amined and Price Lists obtained at No. 5 Gold st.. NEW YORA. 

all, and the weight which they are to bear. ai 


: BARD, BROTHERS & CO., |LAND:AND SUBMARINE 
EDWIN J. HORNER, MANUFACTURERS OF BUuASTING, 


SUCCESSOR TO oe . Also for MILITARY and NAVAL Purposes. 


DANEL & HORNER, bees oe ear pew PATENT ELECTRIC SAFELY 
Me GOLD PENS In its a~ fy ry an immense amount of drilling and will 
a ZF 9 |gccomplish ten times more work than the old fashion Powder 


use or Galvanic Battery can possibly do. 
For further information apply to the Commissioners of Cen- 
PEN AND PENCIL CAS ES, tral Park, New York, where it is extensively used. 
E. GOMEZ, 
No. 21 MAIDEN LANE Office 89 Bleecker and 180 Mercer st., 
; New York. 


LOCOMOTIVE AND RAILROAD W ET W7T YORE, Communicated by Major W. H. Bei, Major of Ordnance, to 


Colonel H. K. Craia, Chief of Ordnance, by order of Hon. Joun 


+ B. FLoyp, Beoretary of War. 
C A R Ne) Pp R I N Gq ALO, MANUPAOCTURERS. OF WASHINGTON ARSENAL, December 10th, 1857. 


BARD &.WILSON’S PATENT Cotone H. K. CRAIG, Curzr or ORDNANCE, 
MANUFACTURER, 


Wasi D.C 
A ar Nib Gol d P n g onthe » whole. this ral n is considered n very great improve 
WwW | L M | N G TO N . D E & AW A R E . e ' of ranqe of application to tnilitary and civil pur pane oF anne 
. far wider, more important, more numerous and useful, than 
1ss COLD PENS REPAIRED OR EXCHANGED we OT can, oir, inal resect vont ot tenrvn, 
os . BELL, Major of Ordnance. 


D> William St. Manufactory, BROOKLYN, Conn, 
5 ANALYTICAT, AND 


NEAR ANN, ae Or Manufacturing Chemistry, 
NEW YORK CITY. : Basil No. 24 WILLIAM STREET, ¢ 


Ss Rooms Nos. 28 & 29. NEW YORE. 

, AREFUL Analysi de of all Mi Is and Commercia 

Ww M ° O Ss ly R A N D E R s A > C Articles. Survers and Reporte rue upon ines ont Nee 
SOLE MANUFACTURER OF THE Aa P Hes. Coal Oi Mid de oe anned and erected and contrac’ 


for manefecturing, purifying and 


t 
y vhs - tuminous 
Celebrated Patent Alarm Whistles deodorizing oils from coal, pe troleum, and offer bibumines 
FOR SPEAKING PIPES. ' i gra skilled vorswen furniahed to manage Goal O Works and 
m .) 
erered grhnnet. «tah ergetoh ggg Oil Business of the United States were granted to Dr. GESNER. 


SPEAKING PIPES at short notice, GESNER’S, Chemists & Engineers. 










































































